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Amoskeag: A Demonstration of Courage 


‘TN the end, each has to do his own job in 
his own mill,” we stated recently in these 
columns. 

The Amoskeag Mfg. Co. is doing its job. 

It was announced last week that this com- 
pany had voted to give a 5% bonus on 1929 
wages to all employes in good standing and 
to pay a dividend of $1.00 per share to stock- 
holders. 

Definite figures on last year’s earnings will 
not be released until the April meeting but a 
simple sum in arithmetic indicates that pay- 
ments to bondholders, stockholders and em- 
ployes will total considerably more than 
$1,500,000. 

This statement is impressive to those who 
know the Amoskeag background. The com- 
pany’s size and the nature of its product 
brought to it a concentrated dose of the malady 
which southern competition and changing 
styles injected into New England. “Students” 
of the situation could see no hope for 
Amoskeag. Immediate liquidation has been 
prescribed as the only answer, many times in 
recent years. 

The company did not liquidate. It started to 
cure itself. 

a 


In November, 1927, when recapitalization 
was effected, George Wigglesworth, president 
of the Amoskeag Co. (the holding company), 
stated : ; 


“The plan places the plant where it should be: upon 
its own responsibility to succeed or fail. The manu- 
iacturing company is provided with sufficient means 

! operate. Bond interest must be earned and paid, 

s well as a reasonable return upon the money invested 

the business. To accomplish this end, the manage- 
iment must first institute every possible economy, and 
the community and employes must do whatever is 
necessary to enable the concern to compete in the mar- 


ket with other mills. Otherwise there can be but one 
result.” 


[n this spirit, the company carried on. But, 
to many, there still seemed no hope. 

However, in February, 1929, Frederick C. 
Dumaine, treasurer of the Amoskeag Mfg. 
Co., declared in an address at Manchester: 

“Liquidation, the last thing those of us with a per- 
sonal regard for this city and the property want, means 
the most terrible sacrifice of money values imaginable. 
. . . . Some of the owners of this property are getting 
alarmed, and urging us to discontinue before all the 
money has been lost..... Personally, I’m ready to 
do all possible, institute every economy, shoulder every 
responsibility and stand every criticism, to carry on.” 


Last week’s announcement vindicated Mr. 
Dumaine’s stand. The company has a big job 
still ahead of it but it has demonstrated that 
it is on the right track. 

Those who study the Amoskeag case in an 
attempt to find in it a suggestion for a general 
panacea, will run into difficulties. 

The “come-back” has been due, not to any 
one revolutionary plan, but to unceasing, 
though unspectacular, attention to all details 
of management. No chance for economy has 
been regarded too small for consideration. 
Jobs have been revamped and consolidated ; 
overhead reduced; production balanced with 
demand; unused mill space rented; employe 
and community cooperation secured; sales 
attack remodelled; wool buying placed in the 
hands of a noted wool expert. 

If, however, the investigator still demands 
a panacea, he may find it hidden away in the 
above remarks by Mr. Wigglesworth and Mr. 
Dumaine. It is a combination of President 
Hoover’s prescription,“work,”and of TEXTILE 
WORLD’S keynote in its Annual Review and 
Forecast Number, “courage.” 
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The Week 


Outlook... 


OTTON goods show some improvement 


and factors watch raw cotton care- 


eae Increased firmness of raw wool cheers 
wool goods market, but little activity noted as yet. 
Coverts in demand for women’s wear. ... . National 


Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
urges knitters of fancy half-hose to manufacture 
against order only, citing overproduction. ... . Holi- 
days in Japan and America cause extreme quiet in 
raw silk. Chiffons reported selling six weeks ahead of 


season. .... Dressmakers’ strike settled on Feb. 12. 


Production Too High... 


RODUCTION of cotton cloths for five 

weeks of January, reported by Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, averaged 
64,657,000 yd. per week, a gain of 6% when compared 
with December. Sales, however, were only 90.3% of 
production and unfilled orders decreased 9.2% to 
391,571,000 yd. which would indicate need for cau- 


tion... . . Shipments were 102.5% of production. 
.... Stocks on hand at end of month amounted to 
452,819,000 yd., a decrease of 1.8%. .... The cruel 


cold figures reveal that for the four months ending 
Jan. 31 production was 145,157,000 yd. greater than 
sales. 


Carpet Institute Picks N.Y... . 


Lo ipriesin gether of the Institute of 
Carpet Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., will be moved from Washington to New York, 
according to announcement made on Feb. 14 by Irving 
S. Paull, president of the Institute. The move will be 
made by July l..... When organized in August, 
1927, Institute headquarters were located at Washing- 
ton so that it might avail itself of the research facilities 
of the departments of the Federal government. These 
cooperative activities are now established on a continu- 
ing basis and the Institute’s removal to New York will 
in no way affect them. .... The Institute has never 
engaged in legislative activities, its program embracing 
merely research into all phases of production and dis- 
tribution. Location in New York will make the 
services of the institute more immediately available to 
all members of the industry. 


British Rayon 


RITISH rayon production in 1929 

amounted to 56,900,000 Ib., against 54,- 
240,000 Ib. in 1928, the figures in each case including 
both yarns and waste, which are not classified sep- 
arately..... The amount of yarn consumed at home 
was 44,209,000 Ib., to which must be added imports 
amounting to 1,602,000 Ib. These figures compare 
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in Textiles 


with 40,845,000 Ib. and imports of 2,612,000 Ib., in the 
previous year. .... Consumption of home produced 
waste amounted to 2,575,000 Ib. against 212,000 Ib. in 
1928. The increase is probably due largely to the 
greater use of staple fiber which in England is classi- 
fied for duty purposes as waste..... Exports of 
yarn in 1929 totalled 8,154,000 Ib., against 9,543,000 Ib., 
while exports of waste amounted to 1,582,000 Ib. 
against 1,985,000 Ib. 


Knitters to Produce Abroad .. . 


HE British tariff wall is sending Amer- 

ican textile capital eastward..... 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, Inc., have bought property near 
London and will immediately begin construction of a 
plant there, for production of bathing-suits ; this will be 
the third foreign mill of that company. .... The 
Campe Corp. is negotiating with a rayon company in 
Surrey, England, for the production of knitted rayon 
underwear on American machines in the Surrey mills; 
sritish yarns would be used exclusively. Both moves 
are attributed to the British import duty of 334% which 
has proved almost prohibitive to American manu- 


tacturers. 


W ool Stocks ... 


OOL stocks in the United States on 

Dec. 31 amounted to 317,978,420 Ib. 
(grease equivalent) compared with 369,642,026 Ib. on 
Sept. 30 according to the quarterly joint report issued 
by the Depts. of Commerce and Agriculture. .... 
Dealers held 170,544,873 lb. on Dec. 31 against 205,- 
990,561 on Sept. 30 and mills 147,433,547, against 
On Dec. 31, 1928 total stocks 
were 309,565,706 lb. with mills holding proportionately 
more than at the close of 1929. 


ae © ve 6 


Chinese Silk Rates Reduced ... 


RANS-PACIFIC Freight Bureau of 

Hong Kong has reduced rates on 
Chinese silk to Pacific coast from $3 on non-contract 
and $2.75 on contract to $1 per 100 Ib. on both. ... . 
Trans-Pacific Freight Bureau of Shanghai considering 
reducing rates shortly. 


Powder to Panties . . 


NEW VERSION of turning swords 

into plowshares. ... . Miss Frances 
Perkins, industrial commissioner, N. Y. State Dept. o! 
Labor, if quoted correctly in A. P. dispatch, stated t 
Chicago League of Women Voters that rayon under 
wear is a contributing factor toward world peace. 
Reasoning was that rayon is made from basis of high 
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xplosives, munition plants made rayon, and, therefore, 
‘eep munition plants so busy manufacturing artificial 
silk they won’t have time to think of explosives. ... . 
\luch as we like to think the sheer things would keep 
us out of war, we fear that Miss Perkins is a trifle 
inaccurate. 


Codify Ethics ... 
HE ANCIENT and honorable business 


of thrusting the toe in the door is now 
governed by rules. .... Federal Trade Commission 
has approved seven rules governing business ethics of 
direct selling industry. .... Among items covered 
are: misbranding; fictitious mark-down; urging to 
break competitor’s contract; “free” with a string to it; 
misleading advertising for sales persons; “wool” means 


“all wool;” “silk” means all-silk from cocoon. .... 
setter firms are seeking to drive out various “cure-alls” 
sometimes sold in house-to-house canvass. .... Esti- 


mated $800,000,000 business done each year, with 
textiles an impertant group. 


Carpet Openings... 


NM ONDAYS nearest the first of June and 
of December have been set as opening 
dates in carpet industry by Institute of Carpet Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc. . . In addition to open- 
ing dates Institute designated uniform dates at end 
of season for disposal of discontinued patterns, drop 
numbers and seconds, to occur not earlier than two 
weeks prior to official opening dates. 


Hosiery Statistics ... 


HILE comparison of December ho- 

siery figures, released by Dept. of 
ommerce, with November is encouraging, due to drop 
of almost 1,000,000 doz. pairs in production, comparison 
with December, 1928, shows need of further curtail- 
ment. .... Production for December, 1929, was 
practically the same as for December, 1928, but ship- 
ments were lower, orders booked were lower, stocks 
nd cancellations somewhat higher, and unfilled orders 
over 1,500,000 doz. pairs lower. Exports for 
ecember about 361,000 doz. pairs. 


About Color Cards .. . 


O PRESERVE the uniformity of uni- 

forms, at times lacking, Textile Color 

(ard Association, working with Quartermaster Gen- 

ral’s Office, has prepared official card of distinctive 
lors worn by various branches of U. S. Army. 

‘argaret Hayden Rorke, managing director of the 

sociation, speaking of the 1930 Spring Hosiery Card, 
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describes the new and subtle renditions of the sunbronze 
influence and the delicate nuances of Ivoire, Beige Claire, 
Dream Pink, Rosador, Muscadine, and Sunbask. 


Half-a-Yard .. . 


NX. TOTICEABLE at Macy’s were many 

4 N women buying lengths of a yard or less 
at the piece goods counter. . . Re-vamping of last 
year’s dresses is under way and there is a scramble 
to get fabrics to match old garments so a bit of length 
can be added. .... Textile industry wishes they 
would buy new dresses, but is thankful for even 
half-yards. 


Lavelle... 


INAL approval has been given to plans 

for second annual Sports Silk Week, 
sponsored by Spun Silk Research Committee. .... 
Piece goods, ready-to-wear and accessories will be 
presented in about 1,000 stores and activities in various 
sections of the country will be staggered from April 
to June. . . About 30 mills and 300 garment manu- 
facturers will cooperate. 


Advisory Committee Appointed .. . 


OTTON cooperatives advise Federal 

Farm Board they have selected, on in- 
vitation of Board, advisory commodity committee of 
seven members on cotton. In addition to repre- 
sentatives of cooperatives, committee includes Robert 
Amory, Amory, Browne & Co., Boston, certified to 
Board as “experienced processor, cotton spinner,” and 
Lynn Stokes, Texas Farm Bureau Gin Co., Dallas, 
“experienced processor, manager cotton gins.” 


Design Copyright Bill . . . 


EPRESENTATIVES of Silk Associa- 

tion and prominent individual concerns 
attended hearing on Vestal design copyright bill, held in 
Washington, Thursday. It will be recalled that 
design piracy group of Silk Association approved bill in 
principle when first introduced. . . Encouragement 
of originality and artistic merit and view that piracy 
constituted unfair trade practice were among argu- 
ments advanced for passage. S. C. Moss, F. H. 
Knight, Horace Cheney, Paul Bonner, E. I. Hanson, 
S. Walser and J. A. Brohel represented the industry 
in Washington, Thursday. An amendment to 
protect retailers was approved. Counsel for silk men 
argued legislation was essential to give rights to manu- 
facturers as they have none under common law. . 
House Committee on Patents agreed to report bill 
favorably, but awaited hearing of retailers Friday. 
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arm Board’s 
Greatest 
portunity— 


HEN inducting members of the Federal Farm 

Board into office President Hoover stated that 

they were embarking on a new and uncharted 
course of governmental venture. Read without its 
context, that statement might have been interpreted as 
a command or warning that the board must not dare 
to adventure far along this course until it had prepared 
a chart of approximately accurate soundings. To the 
extent that cooperative marketing has been successfully 
developed for certain farm products, the course of 
governmental venture would be fairly well charted and 
it has been generally assumed that these marketing asso- 
ciations, or broader regional or national associations to 
take their place, would be expanded slowly, and would 
be confined closely to actual marketing functions and 
their financing. At least, that represented until recently 
majority opinion of the cotton textile trade as to the 
future of cooperative marketing of cotton under the 
provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Act. 

Yet December the great grain elevator and 
milling of the Middle West were protesting 
violently against the announced plans of the recently 
incorporated Farmers National Grain Corporation. At 
preliminary organization meetings 
designed to unite all 
of the United 
not only 
t 34%, 


early in 
interests 


of that corporation, 
of the existing grain cooperatives 
States, it became known that it would 
have the advantage of government financing 
, but proposed when necessary either to buy out 
or duplicate existing privately owned elevator and milling 
facilities in the territory where it operated. Since the 
Agricultural Marketing Act as interpreted by the Farm 
3oard renders it legal for national or regional grain 
cooperatives to engage in the elevator and milling busi- 
ness, it is natural that middlemen and processors in other 
industries whose raw materials come within the scope 
of the Farm Board’s operations should be interested to 
know to what extent the uncharted course of this new 
governmental venture is likely to 
threaten their business existence. 
Does the cooperative marketing of livestock mean that 
the cooperatives qualifying under the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act may engage in the meat packing business? 
Will the cooperative marketing of fruits and vegetables 
permit organizations of growers qualifying under the 
act to become packers and distributors as well? Will 
the cooperative marketing of domestic wool involve only 
the graded and baled grease wool as it leaves the ranches 
and farms, or may it include scouring, 


infringe upon and 


carbonizing and 
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A Timely Discussion 


even combing? Where, under the terms of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act as interpreted by the Federal Farm 
Board, will marketing of cotton start and end? Will 
it allow the cooperatives to organize growers for the 
raising of cotton on a community basis, direct the proper 
selection of seed and other methods of efficient agricul- 
ture? Will the cotton coopers itives be allowed to duplicate 
or take over ex ‘isting ginneries and compressors in 


addition to the enlarged warehouse facilities that they 
would need? 


“Effective Merchandising” 


It is not the purpose of this article to attempt to define 
what the Federal Farm Board may in its judgment de- 
termine to be “effective merchandising” or what will 
in its judgment “aid to the fullest practicable extent in 
carrying out the policy” declared in the act, but to point 
out certain lines of effort which, if permissible under 
the powers vested in it by the act, will enable the board 
to effect tremendous savings in the cost of growing, 
handling and distributing cotton. 

An effective merchandising policy in connection with 
the cooperative marketing of cotton is defined by one 
writer as follows: “A plan of marketing designed to 
result in maximum returns to the producer and a mini- 
mum expense to the consumer of raw cotton, through 
the use of efficient methods and practices by which 
cotton is made available in the quantity and condition 
desired, and at the time and place of greatest demand.” 
Thus defined, the effective merchandising of cotton might 
include practically everything involved from seed selec- 
tion to and including the delivery to the ultimate con- 
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sumer of the raw material in a standardized package 
adequately covered and banded, carrying a certificate 
guaranteed by the Government through the Farm Board 
and its cooperatives defining the average staple length, 
the grade and character, the maximum moisture content 
and the net weight of the bale. 


Enormous Preventable Waste 


The writer obtained his first vivid impressions of the 
tremendous annual wastage of time, labor and money 
involved in the growing and handling of the domestic 
cotton crop at the Frst International Cotton Conference 
held at Atlanta, Ga., in 1907. He has been almost 
equally impressed since then by the comparative ineffec- 
tiveness of the enormous amount of time and labor 
spent in efforts to correct this wastage and inefficiency 
by Government and State departments of agriculture, 
growers, shippers and manufacturers’ associations, the 
trade and daily press and by individual planters and 
seed breeders. 

Not including the losses dise to inefficient and waste- 
ful agricultural methods, to the boll weevil and other 
tield pests, it was reliably estimated back in 1919 that 
the preventable waste in the handling and preparation 
ior market of this non-perishable crop ranged annually 
irom $10 to $20 a bale, or the enormous total on a 
15,000,000-bale crop of $150,000,000 to $300,000,000. 
his estimate was made a part of the resolutions adopted 
it the International Cotton Conference held in New 

Jrleans in 1919, in the reported proceedings of which 


_*Author of “Buying of Domestic Cotton on Description, On 
ype and by Taking Up in the South.” 


Growers Profits! 


are found adequate recommendations for the elimination 
of the greater part of this wastage. 
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to Increase 
Cotton 


Prior Handicaps 


Those best informed as to the needs of the industry 
are agreed as to the methods that should be employed, 
but the machinery and money needed to make them 
effective have never been available. There are over 
two million growers to be reached, scattered throughout 
the cotton States, a large proportion of whom raise only 
one or a few bales and have no contact with the State 
or national associations ; there are about 18,000 ginneries, 
some 300 compressors and a large number of warehouse 
men and railroads that would need to be linked up in 
making corrective measures effective. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that educational campaigns waged by 
the responsible divisions of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and of State boards of agriculture, as well 
as those conducted by growers’ associations, have made 
such slight headway over a long period of years 
in correcting inefficiency and wastage in handling this 
great crop. 

These educational movements, too, have been obliged 
to combat marketing conditions that actually place a 
premium upon the growth of short, low-grade cottons, 
proof of which trend is amply demonstrated by the first 
grade and staple report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture on the present crop. Under existing market con- 
ditions, shippers perform an important service for 
spinners in concentrating, classing and grading cotton 
in even running lots, but it is no reflection upon their 
integrity to state that a large percentage of their profits 
are made possible by the ignorance of growers as to 
what their cotton is really worth. 

Certain methods for improving the handling and mar- 
keting of the crop have been blocked by the opposition 
of strongly established middlemen. It is quite generally 
acknowledged that the sale of cotton by net weight would 
be a great boon to growers as well as to spinners, but 
the only effective method of making cotton available on 
a net weight basis is gin compression, or the production 
of a high density bale at the ginnery that is in final form 
for either domestic or export shipment without further 
compression. But there are comparatively few ginneries 
large enough to stand the expense of scrapping their 
present equipment and substituting gin compresses; 
furthermore, compressing firms and railroads are almost 
a unit in opposition to this innovation that would prac- 
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tically wipe out the former and largely reduce the number 
of freight cars needed to handle the crop. 

The compress men and railroads are credited with 
having blocked the efforts of the old American Cotton 
Co. to establish their round bale and as the result this 
company was eventually forced into bankruptcy. The 
same factors must assume the responsibility for failure 
during the World War actively to cooperate with the 
War Industries Board in its efforts to reduce the number 
of freight cars and ships needed to move 
the crop by increasing high density com- 
pression at the gins and concentration 
points. 

The largest and most successful of 
the cotton cooperatives that were in 
existence prior to the passage of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act perform 
few other functions than those of ship- 
pers. The outstanding exception is the 
service performed by the cooperatives 
in financing the grower until his crop 
is marketed and usually at a net cost 
to members much lower than through 
any other medium. Furthermore, members benefit by 
participating in the cooperatives’ income from gain in 
weight and sales of loose cotton. 

In theory the cooperative system of marketing, if eff- 
ciently and economically managed, should assure to the 
grower a price that is accurately reflective of the value 
of the cotton to the spinner and that ensures a premium 
on quality production. But, as in the case of the inde- 
pendent shipper, it is possible for inefficient management, 
poor judgment and heavy overhead to result in net losses 
on the cotton handled. There is no guarantee that, under 
Government control through the Federal Farm Board, 
cooperative marketing by greatly enlarged and unwieldy 
units will be any more successful than it has been hereto- 
fore; in fact, the larger the units the more difficult will 
it be to secure an efficient managerial personnel. 

or the purposes of this article, however, it must be 
assumed that cooperatives will be efficiently and success- 
fully managed, financed and operated under the terms 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act. This being the case 
it is fair to assume that the improved services rendered 
by the most successful of existing cooperatives will be 
maintained and that other possible services to grower and 
spinner will be improved or entered upon. Now let us 
review some of the most important of these services 
that we have already referred to as the Farm Board’s 
greatest opportunities for increasing net returns and 
profits to growers. 





Samuel R. 
McKelvie, 
Another Mem- 
ber of Farm 
Board 


The Most Important Opportunities 


Under the narrowest interpretation of the act we must 
assume that “by aiding in preventing and controlling 
surpluses in any agricultural commodity, through orderly 
production and distribution,’ the national cooperatives 
for the marketing of any commodity must have a certain 
definite control of its production and that in the case 
of cotton would need to cover every important phase of 
its agriculture. With yield per acre varying throughout 
the cotton belt, and even in the same communities, from 
one quarter bale of lint cotton to as many as two bales, 
it is apparent that effective control of production and 
maximum service to growers must include seed and soil 
selection and practically everything that may increase or 
impede the efficient growth of the crop. 

Nearly a half century ago the late Edward Atkinson 
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of Boston emphasized the average inefficiency and waste- 
fulness of cotton agriculture by his claim that an annual 
crop of 35 million bales could be grown west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and he had no thought of the sections west of 
Texas where cotton has since been introduced. No one 
now questions the accuracy of his claim, nor the eco- 
nomic importance to all farmers of concentrating pro- 
duction upon lands best suited for their main crops. 

There are well developed Federal and State research 
agencies to provide cooperatives and individual farmers 
with needed information and advice as to seed selection, 
fertilization, control of plant diseases and pests and in 
various other means of improving agricultural methods. 
Federal and State agricultural departments, also, have 
made exhaustive study of the advantages of community 
growing of cotton, these advantages not only having to 
do with the growth of a selected type of cotton, but also 
making available an adequate supply of labor and of 
labor-saving farm machinery, including more generally 
efficient ginning. Ginneries should either be owned out- 
right by the cooperatives or should be licensed to oper- 
ate under their standardized methods of ginning and 
cleaning, and as rapidly as possible approved types of 
gin compresses should be installed. 

Gin compression is the key to the greatest possible 
improvement in the handling and marketing of the 
domestic cotton crop. Not only does it cut out the 
necessity of high density compression at interior and 
port concentration points, but would eliminate about 
80% of the railroad cost of handling, would effect a 
large large reduction in insurance and warehousing 
charges, would practically eliminate the so-called city 
crop and effect a large reduction in country, damage, 
which latter loss averages about $50,000,000 a year. 

But more important is the fact that gin compression 
makes available net weight sale of cotton, a boon that 
spinners and large numbers of growers have sought for 
many years, and that would go farther than any other 
factor to win for the cooperatives operating under the 
Agricultural Marketing Act a preference for their cot- 
ton in world markets. Gin compression would make 
possible through guaranteed classing and sampling at the 
gin the elimination of later sampling, excepting possibly 
for arbitration purposes. Furthermore, it might pave 
the way to new uses for cotton through the adoption 
of a standardized cotton fabric for baling in place of the 
present jute covering; in no other manner can this much 
exploited new use for cotton be brought about so cer- 
tainly. 

In its exhaustive study and report on farm relief the 
committee of experts selected by the National Industrial 
Conference Board makes the following significant state- 
ment: “In view of the difficulties which stand in the 
way of immediate Government action designed to im- 
prove the agricultural income by raising or stabilizing 
the prices of farm products and extending the foreign 
market for them, the main means of improvement of the 
economic position of the farmer must be sought in meas- 
ures which reduce costs of production.” It is a fair 
assumption that, if their study and these constructive 
suggestions for farm relief has been confined to cotton, 
the committee would have placed even greater emphasis 
upon “‘measures which reduce costs of production” as 
the principal means of ensuring economic independence, 
for in another part of the report they express the opin- 
ion that “it is unlikely that great national cooperative 
marketing associations could undertake the marketing 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Y ITH the passing of Charles James Webb, Mon- 
day of this week, the textile industry lost one 

| of its outstanding members and the wool trade 

' one of its most influential leaders. 

F The industry has felt the imprint of his 55 years 

» association, and although many changes that he was 

j among the first to advocate, are just coming to pass, its 


ot 
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F standards and ethics have been raised immeasurably dur- 
Fi ing the last quarter of century and no pioneer worked 
E harder nor had greater influence in bringing them into 


: force than Mr. Webb. 
B He was in his 72nd year, having been born on July 31, 
1858, at Wilmington, Del. Death came following a 
stroke after a week’s illness. Mr. Webb was the son of 
P James Lamborn Webb and Susan Rapp Webb. Left 
] fatherless at the age of six years, he went with his 
mother to Burlington, N. J., where he received a primary 
school education. At this time young Webb helped his 
mother by working in a soap plant for 
25c. a week. That summer he made real 
money in vacation time by picking straw- 
berries at $2.00 a day. This work he began 
daily by walking three miles at 4.30 a.m. 
When he was 16 years of age Mr. 
Webb made a decision that greatly in- 
fluenced his life. He left a position that 
paid him $10 a week to take employment 
in a wool firm operated by a relative with 
a cut in wages of $3.50 a week. “I am 
amazed that I took this step,” he once re- 
marked, “in view of the need of mother 
for money, but I was convinced that it 
would be a great chance to learn about 
raw wool.” At 18 years he was a part- 
ner in this business, which traded as 
lames G. Kitchen & Co. At the age 
of 26 years he started in the business for himself. 
In 1884 he founded the firm which bears his name, 
Charles J. Webb & Co., which was then located at 106 
N. Front St., Philadelphia. Later the firm name was 
changed to Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., Inc., and offices 
were moved to the present address, 116 Chestnut St., 
hiladelphia. 
Thirty years ago he suffered a nervous breakdown and 
ior more than six years was forced to remain away from 
usiness. His associates despaired of seeing him again 
the business world, but he slowly regained his health 
nd again became active in directing the affairs of his 
mpany. A short time later the attention of the entire 
ool trade was focused upon the erection by the Webb 
4 rm of the largest wool warehouse in the country. It 
j is completed in 1913. 


Charles 


Successful As a Manager 


Fi lt was in that year the “Boss” was appointed receiver 
b; the Kent Mfg. Co., Clifton Heights, Pa. Remarkable 
iccess was achieved by him in managing other concerns 
hich placed their affairs in his hands when they were in 
fhculty. He brought that firm out of its embarrassing 
dition, obtained much needed credit for it and finally 
iid the creditors 100 cents on the dollar with interest. 
ir. Webb was treasurer of the Kent Mfg. Co. at the 
me of his death. He also piloted Dornan Bros., carpet 
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manufacturers, and Delaine Mills, both of Philadelphia, 
out of the financial troubles. 

Besides his connection with the firm of Chas. J. Webb 
& Sons Co., Inc., and Kent Mfg. Co., Mr. Webb was 
president of the Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers 
Association ; vice-president and director of the National 
Association of Manufacturers; vice-president of the 
Manufacturers Club; president of the Union Bank & 
Trust Co.; a director of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank and Trust Co., and for many years a director of 
the Union League. 

He was president of the Merion Worsted Mills, West 
Conshohocken, Pa., a director of the Continental Mills, 
Philadelphia ; chairman of the board of Berean Manual 
Training School; trustee of the Pennsylvania Military 
College ; chairman of the Advisory Board of the Salva- 
tion Army of America; a member of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce; a member of the Industrial 
Relations Committee of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce; a member of the 
Philadelphia Progress Committee and 
a vestryman of St. Paul’s Church, 
Ogontz, Pa. 

In the World War Mr. Webb took an 
active part in the Liberty Loan drives 
and at the time of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan he personally subscribed to the 
amount of $12,500,000. 

He took an active part in the “More 
Sheep More Wool” movement after the 
World War and was instrumental in 
bringing about the wool auctions. The 
biggest single merchandising feat per- 
formed by Mr. Webb was his absorption 
of the khaki goods surplus held by the 
Government at the close of the war, 
without demoralizing the market. This was accomplished 
through the Woolen Corp. of America, located in New 
York, another company which owes its existence to Mr. 
Webb’s knowledge of the wool business. 

Out of a total of more than 6,500,000 vd. of khaki, 
Mr. Webb purchased 6,000,000 yd. His competitors 
thought that the “Boss” had gone mad. It took him 
four years to liquidate the goods but he managed to do 
it in a manner that did not disturb the industry and bene- 
fited the Government and consumer of such goods. 

In October, 1881, he married the former Katie S. 
Spangler, a daughter of the editor of the Philadelphia 
Press. His wife died in 1921. He is survived by three 
sons, C. Edwin Webb, Andrew S. Webb and Herbert K. 
Webb, and two sisters. Two of his sons, C. Edwin and 
Herbert are associated with Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., 
Inc., the former being in charge of carpet wool depart- 
ment and Herbert in charge of the waste, noils, ete. 
Andrew S. Webb is president of S. B. & B. W. 
Fleischer, Inc. 

Mr. Webb was one of the first to try to educate the 
woolen and worsted industry to the necessity of co- 
ordination and long preached the doctrine of cooperation 
against individualism when improvement of the industry 
was needed, being one of the first to urge the formation 
of a wool institute. “We must cooperate or die of 
self destruction,” he said many years ago. 
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Some Present Day Problems 
of the Textile Industry’ 






By Bernard M. Cone 


President, Proximity Mfg. Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


HE labor difficulties in this State (North 
Carolina) are by no means as general or as wide- 
spread as a reading of recent newspapers would 
lead one to suppose. The vast majority of cotton mill 
operatives in the State are not dissatisfied and what is 
more, have no cause to be dissatisfied. The relations 
between employer and operative in the big majority 
of our North Carolina mills is harmonious and friendly. 

In those instances and areas where difficulties have 
arisen, it has not been for any fault on the part of the 
employer. Chiefly, it has been brought about by an un- 
derlying economic cause, namely, the inability of the 
employer to keep his mill going on 
a full time basis and pay his employees 
a full time wage. 

For six years now, the cotton mill 
industry has been justly called a sick 
industry. 1923 we have 
been running along with scant profits 
and often with no profits. 


South 


Ever since 


The Cause: Overproduction 


And why this situation ? 
knows. The 
word 


Everybody 
answer lies in a single 
overproduction. For years 
we have had what is known in the 
trade as a buyer’s market. There has 
been an over-supply of goods. The 
buyer has not had to place his orders ahead. The mills 
have had to carry large stocks and take all of the loss of 
deflating inventories. 

This situation was, of course, brought about by the 
frenzied activities of the war and immediate post-war 
period, the building of new plants and enlargement of 
old; the speeding up of machinery, mass production, 
the invention of 
methods. 

Let us look 


labor saving devices and _ efficiency 


at it for a moment from another angle. 
| have spoken of overproduction, but what about under- 
consumption ? Cotton, as you know, has gone somewhat 
out of fashion. The woman of today wears very little 
cotton, she wears either silk or rayon or just plain noth- 
ing. But the ladies are not the main ones to blame. 
Multiple petticoats had become obsolete before all this 
trouble began. It’s the springing up of new industries; 
the flooding of the market with new and tempting lux- 
uries that has for the time being snowed cotton under. 


And so, the first present day problem of the textile 
*Part of address delivered by Mr. Cone, Feb. 3 1930, 


vo, 
School of Commerce of the 


before 
University of North Carolina 
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“THE TROUBLE with 
the textile industry in the 
for the last two 
years has not been too long 
hours but too short hours,” 
is Bernard Cone’s answer 
to the claim of the exces- 
sive length of the work- 


week in Southern States. 


industry is how to put an old dollar into the mill and 
srind out a new dollar in its place, and believe it or 
not, that is a mightly hard problem to face and an even 
harder one to solve. 


Wages in the Textile Industry 


It has been charged that we manufacturers tend to 
regard labor as a commodity. We don’t. It is true 
that we think the wages of labor are in general subject 
to the law of supply and demand but that doesn’t make 
it a commodity any more than interest or rent are com- 
modities because they too, when not fixed by law, are 
subject to the law of supply and de- 
mand. And because when labor is 
scarce wages go up and when labor 
is plentiful and there are more appli- 
cants for work than jobs, the trend 
is downward, this doesn’t make labor 
a commodity or indicate that the manu- 
facturer thinks of it as such. 

Now, what does the textile industry 
pay its workers? 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics at 
Washington sends men over the coun- 
try, visiting the cotton mills and gath- 
ering statistics of these matters. Just 
last August, the Bureau got out its 
Bulletin No. 492 “Wages and Hours 
of Labor in Cotton Goods Manufacturing, 1910 to 1928.” 
setween 1926 and 1928, the average full time weekly 
cotton mill wages throughout the country as a_ whole 
diminished one per cent. Between those two years, 
the average full time weekly wages in New Hampshire 
diminishd 2.7%, in New York diminished 3.2%, in 
Massachusetts diminished 4.5%, in Maine diminished 
11%. Now listen: Between those two years, the aver- 
age full time weekly cotton mill wages in North Carolina 
increased a little over 2%—from $16.13 in 1926 to 
$16.46 in 1928. 

That is what the United States Department of Labor 
officially hands out as the average full time weekly wage 
in North Carolina in 1928. These figures were derived 
from an analysis of the wages of nearly 20,000 
employees. 

Are they correct? Are they substantially correct? I 
don’t know. But I can tell you what wages we are pay- 
ing at one of our mills in Greensboro. I can tell vou be- 
cause I asked the paymaster to take a recent payroll, 
count the actual employees who made full time that 
week and let me know the aggregate earnings, the number 
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of workers, and the average. He took the payroll of 
January 15, 1930, counted 1181 names of employees who 
had made full time and their aggregate pay was $20,- 
973.81, or an average of $17.76 and this was only a 
50-hour week. Had we been running on our regular 
55-hour week, the figures ought to show 10% more. 

And another thing: I have said that these wages are 
lower as you go farther South. We are much higher in 
North Carolina than South Carolina, Georgia or 
Alabama. 

Let me give you the department’s figures on that. As 
against the North Carolina full time week of $16.46, 
South Carolina full time wages are given for 1928 as 
$14.30, Georgia’s $14.59, Ala- 
bama’s $13.42. 

Don’t forget, gentlemen, we 
North Carolina mills are compet- 
ing against the mills of those 
States. A differential of $2.50 
to $3 a week per employee is an 
awful handicap. It would mean 
more than $500,000 a year to us 
up there in Greensboro. 


Working Hours 


There seems to be a great deal 
to do about long hours in the 
textile industry. I don’t want 
to be guilty of undue levity, but 
really to me that sounds like a 
joke. The trouble with the tex- 
tile industry in the South for the 
past two years has not been too 
long hours but too short hours. 
The workingman’s plight is not 
that he had been over-worked but 
under-worked. The mills have all 
been more or less on a short time 
run for fully two years. Our 
own record at Greensboro is as 
follows: In 1927, we ran 302 
days. That was full time. In 
1928, we ran 243 days; in 1929, 
206 days. I have not figures 
for the whole industry, but feel sure that our record is 
above the average. 

That employment in cotton mills was decidedly on the 
wane in 1928 and 1929, as compared with 1927, indi- 
cated by another bulletin gotten out by the Federal 
Bureau of Labor, dated December, 1929. Taking the 
monthly average employment of 1926 as 100, the Bureau 
finds the group index for employment in the cotton 
goods industry to have been as follows: 1926, 100; 1927, 
105 ; 1928, 95.2; 1929, 95.5. 

And there seems also to be some misunderstanding 
as to how many hours constitute full time in this State. 
You hear talk about 60 and 66 and even 72 hours a 
week. It is all rot, pure unadulterated rot. Most of the 
cotton mills in North Carolina, when they run on a full 
time schedule, run just 55 hours a week, ten hours on 
week days and five on Saturdays. 


Bernard 


The Efficiency or Stretch-Out System 


The new vogue introduced by industrial engineers of 
levising a program for securing greater production 
per machine unit or per labor unit is either efficiency or 
the stretch-out system, according to whether you are a 
otton mill owner or a union organizer. 
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I speak of this stretch-out system because it was the 
starting point of one of the recent strikes and because 
the idea, the purpose and the working of this system have 
also been very much misunderstood. 

So far, in cotton mills, it has generally been confined 
to the weave room, though it is gradually being extended 
to other departments. 

The technique of the system is generally as follows: 

First you replace inadequate, uneconomical machines 
with more modern and usually automatic and faster run- 
ning equipment. 

Second, you arrange the employe’s work so that the 
skilled laborer may occupy his time more largely with 
skilled work, and the ordinary 
functions which can be performed 
by ordinary or unskilled labor, 
are delegated to ordinary, un- 
skilled labor. 

As the new machinery is more 
automatic, easier to run and re- 
quires less attention, you give the 
operative more machines to run. 

Last and not least, you increase 
his pay. Yes, I am telling you, 
his pay is increased. And when 
you consider the overhead and 
additional expense of the change, 
the laborer gets a bigger share of 
the saving than the owner. 

I am not entirely guessing 
about this matter. Within the 
past few years in our denim 
mills at Greensboro, we tried this 
system ourselves. We completely 
replaced the major part of our 
loom equipment, junking some 
3,000 old looms and installing in 
their place 3,000 new, up to date, 
automatic looms. We rearranged 
the work by giving each weaver 
an average of 18 looms instead 
of 14 as previously. We took the 


Blank, Stoller, Ine. 


M. Cone unskilled task of cleaning, oil- 
ing and sweeping around the 
looms from the weaver and furnished additional un- 


skilled labor to do this work. By actual computation 
from our payroll, I find that this ignominious stretch- 
out system increased our full time weavers’ earnings 

re than 20%. Nobody is kicking, nobody has gone 
more than 20%. Nobody is kicking, nobody has gone 
on strike. 


As to a Survey 


There has been much talk of a survey, as though there 
were some magic in that word with power to help the 
situation. While personally I am not opposed to a 
survey if it will relieve anybody’s feelings, frankly, I 
do not see what earthly good a survey could do. If it 
was a fair and honest survey, made by people competent 
to make it, it would not disclose anything that is not 
already known. The Bureau of Labor already gathers 
and publishes statistics of wages and hours, which after 
all is the meat of the cocoanut. 

And after the survey is made, what’s going to be done 
with it? Use it as a basis for legislation! Carry it 


down to Raleigh and get them to pass this law and that 
law and every other law that well-intentioned, but really 
impractical, folks can devise to meet the situation, but 
which will have no effect except to hamper business, 
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reduce the number of jobs, throw more people out of idea of a union. We know for one thing that conditions 


employment and react disastrously not only on the pros- 
perity of our State but on the welfare of the very people 
it is intended to benefit. 

Gentlemen, legislation will not help. If there were 
anything that could be done to help the situation, we 
manufacturers would do it without the legislation. 

You can’t legislate more money for our goods; you 
can’t fix the price of our fabrics. You can’t compel any- 
body to buy them. You can’t tell him how many bales 
he’s got to take and when and on what terms, and until 
you can do some of these things, you can accomplish 
nothing by a survey or by any legislation based upon it. 

And another thing. Don’t forget this: If there is to 
be a survey, in all fairness, it should not be confined to 
the textile industry. If you think cotton spinners and 
weavers are underpaid, find out what the telephone girls 
in the adjacent cities are getting, in- 
quire what the five and ten cent stores 
are paying their clerks. Find out what 
unskilled labor is getting in other local 
industries; when you get your figures 
and make your comparison a big sur- 
prise is waiting for you. 


Mergers of Doubtful 


Among the remedies that have been 
suggested for the present depression 
has been the merger idea. 

\ssume all the difficulties to have 
been overcome and a merger effected. There are, of 
course, a number of advantages gained in the way of 
administrative economies, joint buying, joint marketing 
and so forth. 


worker, says 


But the one advantage of major importance is_ the 
ability to control the market, regulate production and 
through this means to secure an advance in price. 

Of course, there are only two ways to advance price. 
ne is to increase sales by advertising campaigns, by 
making the merchandise more attractive to the consum- 
ing public, or by making it known to and desired by a 
wider circle of consumers. The other and easier way 
is to limit the supply by reducing production. 

Now let us see how this might apply in the case of 

cotton mills. 
In order to increase 
their earnings, some of the less efficient plants are shut 
down, the production of various fabrics is allocated to 
the mills best equipped to make them, and output is lim- 
ited to only such amount of cloth as the market will 
absorb. Presto! The price 
The industry is on a paying basis again. 

Then what happens? A hundred little independent 
mulls, either previously shut down, or still struggling along 
in the general morass, immediately seek to take advant- 
age of this new prosperity and start up their old ma- 
chines, or put part of their looms and spindles on the 
tabric for which Merger & Co. has made a profitable 
market. Soon the supply again overtakes the demand 
and the industry is once again where it was at the outset. 

Perhaps if I were tactful and didn’t want to hurt any- 
body's feelings, or didn’t want anybody to hurt mine, I 
would put the soft pedal on the subject of labor unions 
and ignore it entirely. But that would be both cowardly 
and unfair, for the crux of the situation facing the tex- 
tile industry in the South right now is the burning 
question of unionization of the mills. 

We manufacturers naturally do not take kindly to the 


A strong group effects a merger. 


The merger is a success. 
SOes Up. 
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THE UNION can do noth- 
ing for the North Carolina 


Cone; it cannot increase 
his wages because there is 
nothing out of which to 


pay increased wages. 






in the textile industry in North Carolina are such that 
the laborer does not need the union. The union can do 
nothing for him. It cannot increase his wages, because 
there is nothing out of which to pay increased wages. 
For six years past the laborers have been getting nearly 
all that is left of the cotton mill income after paying 
the taxes. Certainly in proportion he has been getting 
more out of it than the manufacturer himself. You 
can't squeeze blood out of a turnip. You can’t pay in- 
creased wages if there is nothing to pay them with. In 
these times, if you are a cotton manufacturer, you are 
mighty lucky if you squeeze enough out of it to pay the 
wages you have been paying. I am not talking theory. 
I am talking what I know and what every cotton manu- 
facturer knows. ‘We want 20% increase” says one of 
the union placards in a picture taken at one of the recent 
strikes. Well in five out of the past 
six years at our Greensboro Mills, we 
earned less than 10% on our payrolls. 
How could we have paid an additional 
20%. We couldn’t have paid 10% un- 
less we dug into our own jeans to 
get it. 

One of the stock arguments put 
forth by the advocates of “collective 
bargaining” is the charge that manu- 
facturers have unions. “The manu- 
facturers combine,” they say, “to fix 
the price of the cloth; why shouldn’t 
the laborers combine to fix the price of labor?” 

Fine reasoning—no trouble with that reasoning, ex- 
cept that the major premise is false—absolutely false. 

| have been president or treasurer of our company for 
more than 25 years, and if during that time our price has 
been fixed by agreement, by gentlemen’s agreement, or 
by pact, with Satan himself, I do not know about it. 

Right here let me call your attention to something 
really weird in our national polity. If a group of work- 
ingmen get together, agree upon a wage and seek to 
enforce it by “peaceful picketing,” that is fine, they are 
asserting their rights as freeborn citizens, they are 
within the law. 

If a group of farmers get together, form coopera- 
tives and seek to fix the price on cotton, again they are 
heroes. And our Government thinks so well of this that 
it lends them the money to do it. 

But let two manufacturers get together and dare at- 
tempt to fix the price of cloth, and we would be branded 
as criminals and sent to jail. It’s against the law. 

What about that for fair and just legislation and 
equal protection of the law? 


Bernard 





Objects to Union Methods 


But the big reason why the manufacturer doesn’t like 
the idea of a union is because of the methods of the 
union. You may call it “collective bargaining,” if you 
will, but that ‘s a misnomer. It isn’t collective bargain- 
ing at all. It’s collective dictation or collective domineer- 
ing where the formulation of terms is concerned, and 
collective intimidation in the matter of putting these 
terms into effect. 

My observation is that the unions in their demands 
for increased wages and reduced hours do not consider 
what is fair and just and reasonable as between manu- 
facturer and employe in the light of economic conditions 
prevailing in the industry. On the contrary, their de- 
mands are usually arbitrary and unreasonable, and when 
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it comes time to enforce them, they resort to force, in- 
timidation and violation of the law. 


Conclusion 


I realize, gentlemen, that what I have said has largely 
been in the negative. It has been aimed at showing you 
the other side of the picture, and dispelling if possible 
some of the mists of prejudice and misinformation that 
surround the subject rather than at suggesting a remedy. 

Labor unions have come into our State with the avowed 
purpose of unionizing our labor which heretofore, by 
and large, has been happy and content, which has been 
living on terms of confidence and friendship with its 
employers. Incident to this avowed campaign to union- 
ize the mills, a great deal of argument, persuasion, 
propaganda or whatever you may call it, has been put 
forth on that side of the question. 

Up till recently, the manufacturers have been reticent. 
They have remained silent and let too many untrue 
things said about them go unchallenged. But dignity 


ceases to be a virtue and more men of Mr. Gossett’s 
type ought to come out into the open and tell their side 
of the story. 

I am sorry, but I have no remedy to offer, if I did, it 
would already have been applied. Mergers will not help. 
Unions will not help. Surveys will not help. Legisla- 
tion will not help. 

The thing will have to work itself out like an epidemic 
of influenza or the aftermath of a stock market debacle 
or a tidal wave. Either production will have to come 
down to consumption or consumption catch up with 
production. 

Some of the less efficient mills will have to go under 
and the remainder put upon some sort of efficiency basis. 
There will have to be even greater curtailment in the 
future than in the past. This means further unem- 
ployment, and I should think that the thoughtful citizen 
would see that these are no times to try and force the 
issues of higher wages or lower hours upon an already 
over-burdened industry. 


Textile Manufacturers Exhibit 
at New York Aviation Show 


HE increasing importance of textiles in aviation 

was given further recognition at the second annual 

Aviation Show, held under the auspices of 
Aviators’ Post, American Legion, at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, this week. Manufacturers of air- 
plane upholstery fabrics, and also manufacturers of 
fabrics and garments suitable for air travel were repre- 
sented among the exhibitors. Among the firms having 
booths were Sidney Blumenthal & Co., (Shelton Looms ) 
of New York, manufacturers of “Aerovel’ mohair 
fabrics for airplane cabin interiors, and the Glovers- 
ville Knitting Co., of 
Gloversville, N. Y. 

At the Blumenthal 
booth, samples of the new- 
est upholstery suitable for 
airplane furnishings were 
on view. The Gloversville 
company booth struck a 
new note by exhibiting a 
wide range of knitted fab- 
rics, representative of the 
1930 fall season. The fab- 
rics were made up in gar- 
ments for pilots, and also 
in smart street clothing. 
Morse D. Levitt, of 
Morse D. Levitt Co., sell- 
ing agents for Glovers- 
ville, who was in charge 
{ the showing, said he 
had decided upon repre- 
sentation at the aviation 
show because he believed 
textile manufacturers and 
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listributors should be : oat , 
canbe: ike a . showing two seats upholstered in “ Aerovel” mohair 
‘Tawn closer to the new fabric by Shelton Looms. 

industry. 





Interior of 4-passenger Fairchild cabin airplane, 


with a subdued design in gray and dark blue. 
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Perhaps the star attraction of the show, from the 
textile end, was the new Uppercu-Burnelli airplane, a 
magnificent 24-passenger cabin machine, the interior 
of which was upholstered and draped with F. Schu- 
macher & Co., New York, fabrics. This machine was 
the largest and newest at the show and offered a 
striking illustration of the increasing attention being 
paid to the luxury note in airplane furnishing. Various 
shades of green fabric were used. The ceiling of the 
cabin was a pastel shade, and the walls were lined 
with a slightly darker green quilting mercerzied cloth, 
designed in modernistic 
style ; the green was varied 
with a gold figure. 

The seats and drapes 
were upholstered in dark 
green all-cotton fabric; 
the modernistic design 
with diamond figures was 
dark green on a henna 
base. The drapes also 
were dark green, edged 
with a silk ball fringe. 

The effect of the in- 
terior of the plane was 
luxurious, yet conserva- 
tive; the cabin looked not 
unlike the interior of a 
smart high-priced auto- 
mobile. This exhibit was 
surrounded by visitors 
constantly throughout the 
week of the show, and 
attracted attention as much 
for its pleasing appear- 
ance as for its mechanical 
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Scene in the Vil- 
lage of Addison 
Mill Division, 
The Kendall Co., 
Edgefield, S. C. 





Attractive Development Wor 


Southern Mill Villages 


By E. S. Draper 


MPROVEMENT in the southern mill village during 
the year 1929 has included a little of all types of 
development work—new housing projects, extensions 
to existing villages, and specific improvements to villages 
that have not Aside from the 
few major developments of considerable size there have 
not been any new or large extensions. 


been increased in size. 


There have been 
gradual improvements in many villages, some as the re- 
sult of general policy and others where labor conditions 
have made it advisable to bring up the standard. 

The most important developments of the year have 
been undertaken by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
In their plant at Gadsden, Ala., their employes required 
new housing facilities far in excess of the houses avail- 
able in the East Gadsden section. Citizens of Gadsden 
contracted with the Goodyear company to provide the 
plant with necessary houses. The first unit of develop- 
ment was built on several connected tracts favorably 
located, totaling 500 houses. There are under control of 
this corporation and Goodyear about 800 acres of addi- 


Strect Develop- 

ment at Wateree 

Mill Division, 

The Kendall Co., 
( ‘amd nN, >. a 
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tional land on which proper plans for future housing 
have already been laid out. 

At Rockmart, Ga., the new tire-fabric plant of the 
Goodyear company, while close to the town, is practically 
a unit in itself and is an interesting example of planning 
a complete unit of development for the initial construction 
of about 300 houses, with future location for as many 
more. The plan of this development shows streets laid 
out on flat, easy curves. Robert & Co. were architects 
and engineers on both of these new developments, with 
E. S. Draper as consulting landscape architect and town 
planner. 

At Thomaston, Ga., the Goodrich Tire & Rubber Co. 
is completing an interesting development, which, although 
only 14 miles from Thomaston, is a complete community 
in itself, with main business center, community buildings 
and other features required in town-planning work. The 
first unit of development included the construction of 
over 500 houses, with as many more lots laid off for 
future utilization. On this development Robert & Co. of 
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Atlanta, Ga., were also architects and engineers, with 
E. S. Draper, consulting landscape architect and town 
planner. 

The Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., are planning a 
20-year program of improvements for the Southwest 
LaGrange section, including close to 2,000 houses in this 
area. This mill is fortunate in having its own organiza- 
tion, called the Southwest LaGrange Improvement Asso- 
ciation, with nursery, greenhouses, etc., to carry on that 
part of the program relating to beautification. The most 
interesting development of a park nature in any southern 
textile mill during the last year has been the construction 
of a memorial to the late Fuller E. Callaway, initiated by 
the employes of the various Callaway Mills. The cen- 
tral feature of this Memorial Park is a 90 ft. tower built 
of brick and limestone, surmounted by a massive clock 
and beacon light with long range visibility. Ivey & 
Crook, of Atlanta, Ga., were the architects for the tower. 

The Kendall Co. has followed the most complete vil- 
lage improvement program of any of the southern mills. 
At Edgefield, S. C., the Addison Mill Division required a 
village extension; and a new village, located in such a 
way that it is practically a complete village unit of 65 
houses, with opportunity for future extension, has been 
developed completely, and is equal to any housing devel- 
opments in the South in the character of the houses and 
improvements and in the general appearance of the prop- 
erty. The houses are attractive brick bungalows, the 
majority of them located in a former pecan orchard, 
others in groves of trees, and many of them facing im- 
proved park areas. The physical improvements of the 
village include properly graded and asphalt surfaced 
streets, with concrete curb and gutter, and a complete 
storm-drainage system. 

At Camden, S. C., a southern resort of considerable 
importance, the Kendall Co. has spent a fairly large 
sum on improving the existing village of their Wateree 
Mill Division. The approach and surroundings of the 
mill have been given the appearance of a large park; 
and this, with improvements to the streets, yards and 
houses, has converted this village into one of the most 
ittractive portions of Camden. The majority of the vil- 
lage streets have fine old trees which have been carefully 
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Typical Over- 
seer’s House in 
Village of Good- 
year Tire and 
Rubber Co., 
Rockmart, Ga. 


A new brick church of 
Colonial design was constructed in the village to take the 
place of the old church destroyed by fire, and is a most 


treated to preserve their life. 


attractive feature of the development. This church was 
designed by Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, architects, Boston, 
Mass. 

On both the Addison Division and Wateree Division 
improvements, the design of the new houses and im- 
provements to old houses and development of sewer and 
water systems have been planned by the Charlotte office 
of Lockwood Greene Engineers. The village layout 
plans and supervision of street and yard improvements, 
parks, etc., have been handled by E. S. Draper. 

At West Point, Ga., the West Point Mfg. Co. has 
continued its policy of long years’ standing in making 
improvements to their five villages in the Chattahoochee 
Valley. The most interesting detail of improvement at 
any of their plants has been the construction of the 
Sears Memorial Athletic Building at Langdale Plant, 
designed by Robert & Co., architects, Atlanta, Ga. 

At Opelika, Ala., the Pepperell Mfg. Co. has carried 
out a village extension of 62 houses, and if so doing the 
development has been planned to give a wide curved 
approach to the mill, with an interesting park develop- 
ment at the entrance to the village. The design of houses 
was by F. P. Sheldon & Son, architects, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

The Bibb Mfg. Co., Porterdale, Ga., has completed its 
program of mill grounds, house and park improvements, 
with a continuous planting development from their own 
nursery. 

In addition to the above-mentioned developments, all 
of which have been handled by the organization of land- 
scape architects headed by E. S. Draper, Charlotte, N. C., 
there have been other interesting developments worthy 
of note, the most interesting of which are probably the 
following: The village extension of Proximity Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C., where brick construction was used 
throughout for the houses; the attractive development 
of the American Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga.; and the 
likewise attractive development of the Industrial Rayon 
Corp., Covington, Va. A number of villages were com- 
pleted for the Alabama Mills early in the year. 


Park Laid Out in 
Front of Church 
in Village of Bibb 
Mfg. Co., Porter- 
dale, Ga. 
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Spring and Summer Fabrics; 


Wool, Cotton and Silk 


By Jeanne Ledoux 


MONG the fancy items, printed crepe-de-chine, 
which was rather out of favor last year, has now 
come well to the fore again. The typical designs 

are small multi-colored prints, and backgrounds are usu- 
ally of some dark color, though black is also fashionable. 
3rowns and navies come next in popularity. 

Contrasting prints are well received, and figures in two 
tones outlined in white are novel and successful. Some- 
times grounds are detailed, while at other times the mo- 
tifs are large and scattered. 

Mousselines and voiles continue to be fashionable, and 
have rather outdistanced georgette crepes in the com- 
petition for favor. At Bianchini’s, marquisette is even 
a better seller than mousseline, being in much demand 
for summer dresses. It is to be had printed in black 
on white and in white on black, with motifs of branches 
and ferns. ‘There are also many ground effects, pen 
designed, with caravels and other ships. 

A special series has been created for the important 
races at Auteuil and Chantilly. These are prints with 
cameo effects in two tones of gray or blue on a light 
ground, and are called the “Cavaliers” series. The inci- 
dents of a horse race are worked into the design. This 
fancy item succeeds at least in attaining originality. 

Flower designs are also in favor, particularly poppies 
and roses, both large and small. All the flowers of the 
garden and the field are much used in various colorings 


on plain or dotted grounds in mousselines and Ducharne 
voiles. Bianchini presents printed georgette crepe de- 
signed by Dufy, featuring lilies-of-the-valley. 

Silk mousselines have been dealt with by new printing 
processes. The aerograph has been used at Bianchini’s 
for shaded effects. Mouly Chatillon Roussel has got 
some pretty effects with rotogravure. A number of 
grounds imitate lace marvelously well. Sometimes the 
lacework is ecru, pink, or light blue, on a black, navy, 
chestnut, or dark green ground, and sometimes is black 
on a white or flesh-pink ground. These materials are 
likely to be used for afternoon and evening gowns. 

In addition to the seasonal mousselines and crepe- 
de-chines, the following are of especial interest: Bian- 
chini’s “Supertigresse,” a crepe with a tiger-spot figure 
woven in, both plain and printed in contrasting shades ; 
Miretta crepe, also new, a very supple and brilliant crepe- 
de-chine; Capriccio crepe, from Coudurier Fructus 
Descher, a mousseline of great delicacy printed on a 
metal ground imitating La Queen georgettes. Taffetas, 
moires, and failles are printed to match mousselines. 

Sports fabrics are also very important. Chatillon 


Mouly Roussel offers the toile Deauville, the “Petite 
Reine” and “Surah.” Kandelaft presents printed radium 
illustrating the various sports, with tennis balls and rac- 
quets, airplanes, automobile hoods, etc. 
(Continued on page 69) 


Honan crepe, a 





A Group of New French Fabrics 
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Cotton 





great extent on the preliminary processing. When 

the processes have been handled carefully, a satis- 
factory finish is more easily realized. At random I 
mention a few precautions to be taken in the preliminary 
processing. 

When preparing the warp it is necessary that all ends 
on a beam should have uniform tension. This may be 
accomplished by uniform regulation of whatever appa- 
ratus a particular mill uses. Proper tension avoids such 
imperfections as light streaks and uneven pile lines. Pile 
bars, choppy pile, or staggering pile (by which is meant 
the shifting to one side of pile yarn under the warp) 
should be avoided. When these faults occur, imperfect 
finishing naturally follows, as the higher and lower fibers 
show up to a degree no matter how the pile is laid or 
how much of it is sheared off in attempting to even it. 


, NHE appearance of finished velour depends to a 





Precautions in Dyeing 


The dyer should study the chemicals and dyestuffs 
employed under various conditions of use in order to 
ascertain their effect on the different fibers involved ; and 
he should strive to get a fluffy, pliable fabric which can 
be perfectly finished. He should also take particular care 
to see that when pieces are put into the kettle, they are 
put in with the pile, instead of against it. 

It is a well-known fact that lack of coordination be- 
tween the warping, weaving, and dyeing is the greatest 
cause of difficulties in the finishing. Many plants operate 
with departmental heads who do not understand very 
much about any department with the exception of their 
own. By the time the goods are finished every imperfec- 
tion is magnified, and naturally when there are seconds, 
the finisher is blamed because his is the last process in- 
volved. From my personal experience in processing pile 
fabrics, I believe that almost 90% of the finishing diffi- 
culties can be overcome by having some one person in 
the plant who thoroughly understands all of the processes 
involved, and who is able to analyze gray goods, and de- 
tect any imperfections before they reach the finishing 
departments. This would eliminate to a great extent the 
loss due to seconds caused by faulty production on looms, 
ail it would eliminate as well the necessity for constantly 
clanging the finishing equipment to meet these imper- 
Tections, 





Finishing 


By M. A. Beckoff 
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Plain and Jacquard 


Velours 


Actual finishing of cotton velour is governed by the 
purpose for which the velour is intended. For instance, 
velour required for upholstering purposes is treated in 


the following manner: After dyeing, the piece is put 
over a vacuum extractor in order to extract the excess 
water. In some plants, the extractor is so arranged that 
the operator can guide the piece through evenly; and in 
this case the goods may be fed automatically onto a pin- 
tentering and drying frame. Here the piece is dried 
and stretched to the desired width. Sometimes the pile 
is brushed on this frame. In some plants the pieces are 
tigered immediately after being taken from the extractor, 
while they are still wet. This last operation, I have 
found unnecessary. 

The next operation is dry tigering. There are many 
different types of machines built for this purpose. How- 
ever, they all follow the general principle of having a 
wire brush, revolving at about 2,100 r.p.m., striking the 
threads and breaking them up into individual fibers. 
After tigering the fabric is sheared. In this operation 
all of the fibers are evened up and clipped to uniformity. 

Some mills after shearing use oiling or waxing ma- 
chines, which are constructed with large heated drums 
and brushes. When the velour passes over the compart- 
ments where the chemicals are applied to the pile fibers, 
the brushes spread these chemicals and the drum dries 
and polishes the face thereby bringing out the luster. 
About 95% of the mills follow this method, but the same 
result can be obtained by getting a lustrous fiber in the 
dyeing. 


Jacquard Velour 


Jacquard velour is treated in a slightly different man- 
ner from the method described for upholstery velours. 
In the majority of mills where multicolors are used, the 
yarn is dyed first and the piece next goes through a 
scraping machine which takes out the floating pile threads. 
The material is then ready to go over a tigering machine, 
next through the shearing operation, and finally through 
the oiling and waxing process. There are a few mills 
manufacturing high-grade jacquard velours that treat 
the fabrics with chemicals before dry finishing to obtain 
a velvety lustrous fabric. In this case, fast dyes must 
be used, as otherwise the colors would run, thereby dam- 
aging the goods. 
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Schwarz 


Fig. 10. 
Sections by Paraffin Method 


Fabric and Yarn 


F SECTIONS are to be made on the microtome, 

it will very often be found desirable to coat the 

fiber bundle or the yarn or fabric by dipping it 
first in collodion. The latter should be an ether solution 
which may be obtained at any drug store, and should 
not be thick. After a moment or two of soaking in 
the collodion, the specimen will be thoroughly pene- 
trated, and may then be exposed to the air (held in 
a compression forcep, Article VII, Fig. 11) to dry. 
The paraffin may meanwhile be prepared. The collodion- 
coated specimen is treated by dipping it in the paraffin 
a sufficient number of times to build up a candle of 
the usual proportions, and is then sectioned as desired. 
When the microtome is used, the collodion will be found 
to hold the fibers together and to make a section of 
sufficient surface area to insure easy fixation to the 
slide. It will not be necessary to remove the collodion, 
since the xylol contained in the balsam mount will 
render it transparent, and its presence will not be found 
to interfere with either examination, projection, or 
photomicrography. (See Article VII, Fig. 15.) 


Fabric Sectioning 


Obviously, fabrics as well as yarns and fibers may 
be sectioned by either the paraffin or the paraffin- 
collodion method. To prepare a fabric for sectioning, 
it is simply necessary to cut a specimen about 2x7 in. 
or 2x$ in. for fine fabrics, or 2x4 in. or more for 
heavy materials, at right angles to the direction of 
the yarns which are to be sectioned. (To make a 
fillingwise section of a fabric the 2-in..dimension of 
the specimen should be parallel with the filling yarns.) 
In the case of fabrics it will be found that the hand 
method of sectioning is apt to give better results than 
the microtome method. Comparatively thick sections 
(30 microns or more) of such a structure as a fabric 
can be better cut by hand. Very thin sections such 
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Be Afraid of tha 


Article VIII (Continued) 


Preparing Cross-Sections 
of Textiles 


MR. SCHWARZ continues his dis- ° 
cussion of cross-sectioning with a de- 
scription of various types of micro- 
tomes and their method of operation. 
He next explains the uses of fixa- 
tives, stains, and mounts, and then 
emphasizes the necessity for sharp 
razor blades for sectioning. 


as would be employed for fibers and for certain yarns 
will not prove satisfactory, for the reason that they 
are almost certain to divide a yarn running parallel 
with the direction of cut, and thus include in the 
section a number of longitudinal fibers which will not 
make contact with the slide. These fibers will not be 
in position to be fixed to the glass, and when the 
paraffin is finally dissolved away they will be carried 
with it. In a fabric many of the fibers will be at 
angles other than 90° with the direction of stroke of 
the microtome knife, and consequently will present 
distorted sections or imperfectly cut surfaces for in- 
spection. The thickness of a section by the hand method 
may be such that one or more integral yarns parallel 
to the direction of the cut will be included in the 
depth of the section. Too great a thickness of section, 
of course, is undesirable, due to the difficulty of 
illumination. (See Fig. 10.) 

A large number of sections should be cut in any 
case, and from among these the best should be selected 
for permanent mounting. The method of sectioning 
is so rapid and easy that it pays to cut many more 
sections than are really needed and if even two out 
of fifty are satisfactory, the operator will not feel 
that too much time has been spent. (See Journal of 
the Textile Institute, 1925, p. T330-337.) 

Microtomes are of many styles, and one type will 
suit certain conditions better than another. For precise 
work with textiles, the Spencer New Rotary Micro- 
tome No. 817 is highly recommended. Metal disks 
are provided with. a -universal. shank to which. the 
paraffin blocks may be cemented. The clamping screw 
is of large diameter and conveniently located, as will 
be seen by reference to Fig. 11. The disks may be 
very easily oriented which is of considerable importance 
where yarn sections are concerned. The knife recom- 
mended for use with this and other rotary microtomes 
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4 Microscope! 


By 
Edward R. Schwarz, S.B.,A.T.1. 





Spencer Lens Co. 


Fig. 11. Rotary Microtome Particularly 
Suited to Textile Work 


is of the type carrying a safety-razor blade of the wafer 
type; see Fig. 12. The knife is held rigidly in place 
by two swinging arms and the angle of the blade is 
adjustable. The knife as a whole is movable to and 
from the object. The total excursion of the feed screw 
is 30 mm., and sections of any thickness ranging from 
two microns to 40 microns in steps of two microns 
may be cut. 

Other microtomes of more expensive manufacture 
are obtainable from any of the companies, but it is 
not believed that they will prove any more satisfactory 
for textile work than that just described. 

The automatic, clinical microtome manufactured by 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. will also prove of value. 
In this instrument the knife is moved in a horizontal 
plane and is independent of the feed of the specimen. 
(See Fig. 13A.) Section thickness may be varied by 
5-micron intervals and the thinnest section which can 
be cut is five microns. In this instrument means are 
provided for instantly changing from a direct stroke 
to an oblique sliding stroke. The former is used for 
paraffin sections while the latter must be employed for 
celloidin mounts. 

If a less expensive device is desired, there are several 
types of table microtomes on the market, one of which 
is shown in Fig. 13B and the other in Fig. 13D. 
The former type includes a parallel motion for the 
knife which is rigidly mounted in clamps. In the latter 
type the knife is held in the hand and moved across 
guide plates upon the instrument. The specimen is 
carried on parallel-link work so that it will be fed 
vertically upward by hand, no automatic feed being 
provided. 

In Fig. 13C there is shown a hand microtome for 
rough work. The specimen is held by clamps inside 
‘he vertical tube and is fed up through the table (which 
is surfaced with plate glass) by means of a fine micro- 
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Spencer Lens Co 








aid Bausch & Lomb 
Fig. 12A. Safety-Razor-Blade Holders for 
Microtome 


Bausch & Lomb 





Spencer Lens Co. 


Fig. 12B. Razors for Use in Microtomes 
and for Sectionalizing 


meter screw. The razor blade is actuated by hand. 
In any of the hand-type microtomes, the ordinary 
hollow-ground razor will not prove satisfactory. Special 
razors for use with these instruments are provided by 
the manufacturer. (Fig 12B.) 


Operating Microtomes 


The method of operation of the microtome is of 
importance both from the standpoint of excellency of 
the work and from the standpoint of safety to the 
operator. If care is not used, it will be found that 
excellent sections of the fingers may be obtained. 
The procedure is painful and not to be recommended. 
In some of the instruments it will be found wise to 
place the specimen in position before inserting the knife; 
in others there is less danger of accident, provided the 
specimen and knife are as far apart as the instrument 
will allow. In any case the feed screw should be 
turned back as far as it will go, and the specimen 
adjusted relative to the knife either by motion of the 
specimen clamp or by the motion of the knife holder. 
The edge of the blade should be brought into contact 
with the surface of the material to be sectioned, but 
only with a very light pressure. As soon as the 
handle of the machine is rotated, sections will be cut 
automatically of whatever thickness has been set. It 
is most annoying to be in the midst of a ribbon of 
serial sections and discover the feed screw has reached 
the limit of its travel, hence the precaution just 
mentioned. 

When it is desired to cut sections from the prepared 
paraffin candle on the microtome, a piece of the candle 
about 3%; of an inch long is cut and mounted in an 
upright position in a bed of soft paraffin. The latter 
is built up upon the upper surface of a fairly large 
square piece of cork. The cork should be of sufficient 
size to be easily handled, should have sufficient surface 
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Schwartz 
Freehand Sec- 
tion Stem of Flax Plant 


Fig. 14. 


area to form an adequate support for the specimen, 
and should be long enough to make certain that the 
jaws of the microtome grip the sample firmly. The 
latter condition is essential since the motion of the 
specimen should be due only to that furnished by the 
machine—either traversed where the knife is held 
stationary or, in any case, of feed. 

The cork holder carrying the specimen should be 
allowed to stand long enough so that the paraffin of 
both base and specimen shall be thoroughly hard. If 
it is desired to hasten this hardening, the whole may be 
dipped into cold water for a few minutes. Before 
cutting the sections, however, all traces of moisture 
must be removed from the surface of the specimen 
since its presence is sure to rust the delicate edge of 
the knife. 

After the specimen has been firmly gripped in the 
microtome, the upper portion of the candle should 
be trimmed square. The faces at right angles to the 
direction of stroke should be as nearly parallel with 
each other and with the blade of the knife as possible. 
If this is not the case, the cut sections will not form 
a straight “ribbon” on the blade of the knife, but will 
curl into a spiral. The sections in the latter form are 
no less perfect than in the former, but are harder to 
mount satisfactorily on the slide, or rather to examine 
after mounting. If, on the finished mount, the sections 
lie in straight lines one after the other, simple traverse 
of the slide across the microscope stage serves to bring 
one section after another into the field of the instrument. 
Where the lines of sections are curved, it is somewhat 
difficult to manipulate the slide. It will also be found 
that the straight arrangement will allow the inclusion 
of more sections in a given mount as a rule than will 
the other. 

The ribbon should not be allowed to reach a length 
of much more than one inch where a circular cover 
glass is to be used. Unless some means of holding 
a long ribbon is provided, there will not be room 
enough on the blade of the knife to accommodate a 
ribbon of greater length, and since no more than this 
can be included under the usual cover glass, it is useless 
to strive for longer ribbons. 


Fixatives for Cross-Sections 


Transference of the ribbon may be made conve- 
niently by means of a camel’s-hair brush, which will 
damage neither section nor knife. A clean slide which 
has been smeared lightly with albumen fixative should 
be used. The fixative is made of saturated solution 
of white of egg in equal volumes of water and glycerin. 
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A few drops of sodium salicylate should be added as 
a preservative. The fixative should be spread very 
lightly upon the slide by means of the ball of the 
thumb or finger, which, of course, should be clear. 
The ribbon of sections will adhere to the fixative, and 
several of these ribbons can be placed side by side 
and as close to each other as possible. The slide 
should then be held, for a moment or two, a few 
inches above the flame of a Bunsen burner. The fixa- 
tive will coagulate at a temperature below the melting 
point of the paraffin, and thus fasten the sections 
securely to the slide. 

A dish containing turpentine or benzol should be at 
hand, and the slid may be immersed either vertically 
or face down in t ‘q:°* The paraffin will be dis- 
solved rapidly, and 2 will be left with simply 
the sections in place upon it. A drop of balsam may 
then be placed at the ce» ~- of the group of sections 
and a warm cover,-¢ ‘red into position. 

The thickness of- the section necessary tc’ give a 
perfect ribbon depends upon the hardness or melting 
point of the paraffin in relation to the room temperature 
in which the cutting takes place. If the sections have 
a decided tendency to curl up rather than to lie flat 
upon the blade, the thickness of section should be some- 
what reduced. If 5-micron sections still curl, the 
paraffin is too hard. In this case the specimen should 
be allowed to stand for a long enough period to soften 
somewhat or, where the room temperature is usually 
low, this should be raised. 

If for any reason it is not desired to cut sections 
as thin as this and it is found that the sections still 
have a decided tendency to curl, the operator need 
not be disappointed. The sections may be floated in 
a dish of warm water (at a temperature which is not 
sufficient to melt the paraffin); they will soon flatten 
out, and then can be transferred to the slide. The 
presence of the slight amount of moisture will not 
do any harm since there is water present in the fixative 
normally. It should also be mentioned here that this 
is the proper point for staining the sections if this 
is necessary. In this case the stain should be warm, 
and while the sections are floating in it and flattening 
out, they will absorb the color. This, of course, requires 
the use of more stain than is used where the staining 
is done on the slide just before the balsam is applied. 
But where aqueous stains are used, it will be found 
that there is a tendency to loosen the sections, and 
particularly in textile materials where the fiber dimen- 
sions, as to breadth and length of section, are not great 
in comparison with the section thickness. Where 
alcoholic stains are used, there will be a tendency for 














































Fig. 13. Types of Microtome 
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the section to be rendered somewhat opaque or cloudy, 
and the section must be cleared before the mount is 
completed. Where the sections are floated in warm 
alcoholic stain, they will be automatically cleared when 
the paraffin solvent is later applied, thus saving one step 
in the process. 


Mounting Specimens 


The use of weights or small screws to hold the cover 
glass firmly in position while the balsam is hardening 
may not be a safe procedure for certain fiber ‘sections 
when the thickness of section is much more than ten 
microns. The tendency will be to tir the sections over 
and thus ruin the mount! “It my be constantly kept 
in mind that, for the most-Dtar e are dealing with 
very minute fibrous mate9imiza. fot with the com- 
paratively large area sections suclr as those made by 
the botanist in the study nlant. stems and by the 
histologist in the examindt..::.. “gsue. Thus the grip 
of fixative is limited to a ‘very’ small area; and, to 
exaggerate somewhat, the mounts will appear much as 
though one were looking down vertically upon a forest 
of cleanly cut telegraph poles or fence posts. 

The method of sectioning which involves the use of 
the brass disk or slide will be found of value for such 
material as will readily transmit light. The original 
form of mount for this type of section was a com- 
paratively thick piece of metal and in this case the 
illumination was necessarily from above. This limits 
the value of the mount considerably, both because of 
the necessity for using low-powered objectives with 
large working distances and because of the lowered 
intensity of illumination in the image form. 

The cork method, as has been pointed out, allows 
much thinner sections to be cut, and thus, for the same 
specimen, more light is transmitted. For purposes of 
photography, the final picture may not be so pleasing 
because of the detail of the cell structure of the cork 
which will be quite apparent in the background. In most 
cases, however, an objective may be used which will not 
include much, if any, of the cork, but will give a field 
completely filled by the cross section. Obviously the 
decided advantage of the cork method is that it provides 
a permanent mount for the specimen at little expense. 
it will not be found convenient to make up or to file a 
large number of brass disks or slides for purposes of 
retaining the specimens for future study. 

The paraffin method will be found of advantage for 
se with yarns and fabrics, and for filament sections 
where the darker colors must be used as stains, or which 
are normally dark due to dyeing or other processes. 
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Fig. 15. 10-Micron Section 
(Microtome) Ramie Fibers 


Where a specimen has been dyed previous to the embed- 
ding process, the use of collodion may not be wise for 
the reason that the dye very frequently “bleeds” over 
into the collodion. This bleeding not only changes the 
condition in the specimen, but results in a poor back- 
ground and an unsatisfactory mount. With care as to 
the proper condition of the paraffin for the first coat, 
very good work may be done without the use of the 
collodion. 


Sharp Blades Needed 


It is, of course, impossible to cut accurate sections by 
hand of the thinness obtainable with a microtome, and, 
in a great many cases the microtome will be found almost 
essential. There is quite prevalent a sadly mistaken 
idea that the microtome possesses some inherent quality 
for making sections and that any skill on the part of the 
operator is needless. No matter how accurately the 
microtome is built or adjusted, no matter how expensive 
it is, no matter how skillfully it is operated—it will be 
absolutely impossible to obtain good cross sections with 
a microtome unless the knife is in perfect condition. 
The blade must be sharp, and the term “sharp” is not 
qualified in any sense except possibly by the addition of 
such adjectives as “very,” “exceedingly,” or “perfectly.” 
There is no magical or mechanical ability residing in the 
microtome which will insure perfect sections. Without 
a good knife edge, nothing can be done. 

The blades supplied by the manufacturers are heavy, 
true-ground, and stropped to a thoroughly keen edge, 
but it is exceedingly difficult for the ordinary worker 
to keep them in this condition. Even when the neces- 
sary skill is available, few operators will take time enough 
to keep the blades in perfect condition. For this reason, 
the author recommends the use of a razor-blade holder, 
an adequate supply of new blades, and no complexes 
on the part of the operator which would deter him from 
changing blades frequently. The cost of a new blade 
is an utterly insignificant item in comparison with the 
value of a perfect section. (Fig. 12-A.) 

It is hoped that the reader will have been encouraged 
to try out for himself the procedure described in the 
preceding paragraphs, and, having done so, it is believed 
that he will appreciate, as never before, the value of 
cross-sectional investigation of textiles. 
Article I, ‘Possibilities of Microscope in Textile Industry,” April 
27; Article II, “Types of Microscope Applicable to Textile In- 
dustry,” May 18; Article III, “Handling the Microscope with Effi- 
ciency and Understanding,” June 22 and June 29; Article IV, 
‘‘Methods of Illumination,” Aug. 17; Article V, “Useful Accessory 
Equipment,” Sept. 21; Article VI, ‘““Textile Micrometry,” Oct. 26; 


Article VII, “Mounting Textile Specimens,” Dec. 14, Dec. 21, 1929; 
Article VIII, “Preparing Cross-Sections of Textiles,” Jan. 18, 1930. 
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Packing and Marking for 


Overseas Shipment 


Exporters Should Follow 
Recommendations of De- 
partment of Commerce, 


Steamship Conferences, and 


Insurance Organizations. 


By Paul L. Grady 


Secretary, National Association of 
Wooden Box Manufacturers 


ACKING is one of the fundamental factors to be 

considered in connection with our entire export 

problem. Not long ago the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, in one of its pamphlets dealing with foreign 
commerce, reported that many expofters underestimated 
the importance of proper packing as an item of good 
will which American exporters as a whole are endeavor- 
ing to build up abroad, and that much of this is due to 
the fact that steamship and marine insurance companies 
are prompt in indemnifying exporters for direct losses 
resulting from pilferage or damage. As a result, many 
shippers have become indifferent to their share in the 
problem of getting goods to their destination safely. 

The solution lies in educating those exporters to know 
how vitally their own interests are interwoven with safe 
transportation. Aside from the possibility of forcing 
an increase in steamship rates to cover excessive loss and 
damage, the unfavorable impression that is made when 
the goods arrive must be considered. A good point to 
remember is that no matter what the quality or price of 
the product may be, it is useless to the importer if it 
arrives in a condition that does not permit it to be used 
or sold. 

It is recognized that it is the duty of the carriers to 
use care and diligence to see that chances for pilferage 
and breakage are reduced to a minimum, but it is also 
directly to the interest of the shipper to cooperate with 
them by packing goods in a way that will withstand the 
hazards of shipment. 


Study Facilities at Markets 


Packing of a kind that will be satisfactory for one 
country or destination may not be at all suitable for 
another. At many ports—and this extends to all the 
different sections of the world—there is an absence of 
facilities which calls for packing of a very substantial 
character. In such instances, the steamship is anchored 
in the open roadstead and the cargo discharged into 
lighters or barges for delivery ashore in weather of 
various sorts. It is encumbent upon the exporter to 
know the facilities of the port where his goods are con- 
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signed so that they may be properly and exactly packed. 

For instance, a consignment packed for shipment from 
New York to Liverpool might be entirely suitable for 
that voyage but be wholly inadequate if it were con- 
signed to a port on the west coast of South America, 
where it was necessary to use lighterage. 

If I were in the export business, before determining 
how each shipment was to be packed, I would look up in 
my atlas the exact location of the point of destination. 
I would know whether it was a port or a point in the 
interior. If the goods were destined for an interior 
point, I would know the method by which they would 
be shipped, whether over modern railways or transported 
over mountains or through jungle country by means of 
pack mules or other primitive methods. I would know 
the customs regulations of the country to which the 
goods were bound and the climatic conditions with which 
they would likely come into contact during their journey. 
I would study all of the hazards which the shipment 
would meet, even under somewhat adverse conditions. 
Then I would build my package to withstand them, as 
well as with a view to best meeting the customs regula- 
tions and shipping restrictions of the country to which 
the shipment was destined. 

The most successful exporters today do the very thing 
I have outlined and have departments whose duties are 
to prescribe proper packing for every shipment. 


Six Important Points 


In addition to boxes and crates, merchandise is suc- 
cessfully exported in barrels, and certain merchandise 
can be baled to advantage. In selecting a container, there 
are at least six important factors the exporter must keep 
in mind: 

1. It must be adequate to protect against damage from 
handling, which includes reasonable assurance from 
puncture. 

2. It must be of such construction as to discourage 
pilfering. 

3. It must offer protection against climatic changes and 
adverse weather conditions. 
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4. lts effect upon transportation and insurance costs. 
5. Its effect upon the import duties of the country of 


destination. 


6. Cost. 

In naming these an effort has been made to list them 
in relation to their importance. ‘‘Cost” is named as the 
last factor to be given consideration. The reason for 
this is obvious. Unless the container satisfactorily meets 
the other conditions, it is economically wrong to attempt 
the shipment. Markets that have taken years to develop 
can be lost through lack of care in packing a single 
shipment. Sight should never be lost of the fact that 
service is the foundation of success in our foreign trade. 
In the long run, the best is the cheapest. 

When a foreign purchaser specifies certain packing for 
his goods, he does so because of his knowledge of condi- 
tions in his own country upon which his specifications 
are based, and these instructions should be followed as 
nearly as possible to the letter. The recollection of 
quality and service remains long after price has been 
forgotten. 

Conserving Space 


As steamship rates are based upon volume as well as 
weight, it is usually advisable to resort to compression, 
nesting and knocking down to conserve in the cubic 
measurement of the shipment where such practices will 
not result in damage to the goods shipped. 

An efficient packing engineer can often effect material 
saving in freight charges by studying the exporter’s 
merchandise and changing the packing methods of the 
shipper or even by suggesting minor changes in the con- 
struction of an article which is not detrimental to market 
ability. Irregular shaped packages are not ordinarily 
easy to stow in an economical manner, and wherever pos- 
sible the shipper should adopt a container as nearly 
rectangular as possible in order to keep his freight 
charges at a minimum. 

[ shall not attempt to discuss the details of construc- 
tion of the many types of boxes or containers which are 
in common use for export packing, insomuch as each 
exporter’s problem is individual unto itself, and many 





Damage to be expected from longshoremen’s hooks and careless handling 
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times each shipment requires individual treatment, 
especially if shipments are made to various ports and 
countries all over the world. However, since most con- 
tainers used for export are made from wood, it is desir- 
able to touch upon these in a general way. 


Containers and Packing 


In the language of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
report on packing for export, nailed wooden boxes, rein- 
forced with cleats and battens and bound with flat or 
round metal straps, have been the common shipping cases 
used in export service for ages in all the leading markets 
of the world. This standard export shipping case, prop- 
erly designed and constructed, is a nearly perfect package 
for all around use. It will resist the roughest sort of 
handling, is proof against the ordinary hazards of punc- 
ture, and the straps and sealing devices minimize 
pilfering. 

The size and gross weight of the container usually 
influence the kind and number of reinforcing cleats, 
battens and straps to be used, as well as the thickness 
of lumber to be used, but the value of the manufactured 
product is also to be considered. For instance, for high- 
priced merchandise the exporter is justified in using a 
packing box of exceptional strength and constructed to 
make pilfering exceedingly difficult. On the other hand, 
the use of such a box for the shipping of merchandise of 
low value under some circumstances would be wasteful. 

Although the outside container may be adequate to 
withstand every hazard it may meet—the longshoreman’s 
hook, the rope sling, careless handling, improper stowage, 
lighterage or inclement weather at an open wharf—if the 
merchandise is not properly packed in the container, it 
may be damaged. Ways of bracing goods in the con- 
tainer must be employed so that they cannot shift, or, 
in the case of delicate articles, so that external shocks 
are absorbed before being transmitted to the article 
itself. 

Protection from Climatic Changes 

Climatic conditions during the voyage or in the country 
where the shipment is destined must be considered. To 
provide against damage from 
moisture, cases often must be 
lined. Tin, zinc and sometimes 
waterproof paper are used for 
lining. Frequently ventilation 1s 
required to prevent sweating of 
the contents. It is well to remem- 
ber that most commodities are 
damaged by moisture. Textiles 
are rotted and discolored; ma- 
chinery and canned foods are 
rusted; foodstuffs are rendered 
unpalatable ; and chemicals are dis- 
solved or their elements disasso- 
ciated. It is just as necessary to 
use care in properly packing mer- 
chandise in a container as it is to 
use care in selecting the proper 
container to use. 

Nailing is ordinarily the weak- 
est link in the construction of a 
wooden box. Nails not only serve 
to hold the box together but they 
also provide the rigidity. Too few 
nails, or nails that are too small, do 
not provide strength that is com- 
parable with the potential strength 
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These goods shipped to South America should have been well packed in wood 
cases but were wrapped in bagging and tied with pieces of baling wire 


of the lumber. Likewise, too large nails cause the boards 
to split. If good service is to be had from wooden boxes, 
they must be properly nailed with the right number and 
the right size of nails. Box nails are made both smooth 
and cement coated. Cement coated nails ordinarily 
develop 10 to 30% more resistance against pulling than 
do uncoated nails. Several years ago the National 
Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers, after co- 
operation with the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
adopted a nailing schedule which has been published. 
Metal strapping has proved to be an excellent method 
of reinforcing boxes to secure a maximum of strength 
with a minimum of material. According to investiga- 
tions which have been made by the Forest Products 
Laboratory, the thickness of the lumber in the sides, 
tops and bottoms of wooden boxes may be reduced from 
20 to 40% when metal straps are properly applied. Nail- 
less straps should gird the box some distance from either 
end and be drawn tight and fastened. Care should be 


used in doing this, because if they become loose their 
value as a reinforcement is lost. Nailed straps around 
the extreme ends tend to reduce weaving in the box, 
prevent the nails from pulling from the ends, the heads 
from shearing through the sides, tops and bottoms, or the 
nails shearing out through the ends of the boards. 
Nailed straps are ordinarily recommended for export 
cases. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon proper 
marking of export shipments, as each year tremendous 
losses occur from improper and incorrect marking. 
Stencils should not be less than two inches, and on large 
sized cases they should be larger. The Department of 
Commerce recommends up to five inches in height. The 
ink used should be a good quality of black waterproof 
stencil ink or paint. Brush marking is ordinarily un- 
satisfactory. Unnecessary marks make the address and 
case number more difficult to find and read, and ad- 
vertisements point the way for the pilferer. 


Farm Board’s Greatest Opportunity—the Cotton Grower! 
(Continued from page 20) 


of wheat and cotton more cheaply than the present mar- 
keting machinery.” 

To the extent that this emphasizes the enormous pos- 
sible reduction in production costs and improvement in 
the marketability of the crop, I am in complete agree- 
ment with the committee’s conclusions, but I cannot 
agree that efficiently organized and managed national 
cooperatives may not market cotton much more cheaply 
than existing marketing machinery. In “Buying Domestic 
Cotton on Description, on Type and by Taking Up in 
the South” I estimated that, by taking up cotton in the 
South, domestic spinners could effect savings of from 
$5 to $10 a bale, or an average of at least $7.50 a bale. 
This estimate has never been refuted successfully, and 
means that on every million bales that may be marketed 
for domestic consumption by cooperatives under the 
terms of the Agricultural Marketing Act, there is a pre- 
ventable loss to growers and spinners of $7,500,000. 

In its efforts to raise or stabilize prices of agricultural 
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commodities, control production, prevent and control 
surpluses and to provide cheap and ample financing, the 
Federal Farm Board, as President Hoover stated, is 
“embarking on a new and unchartered course of gov- 
ernmental venture,” the success of which is highly prob- 
lematical, and the net benefits of which to farmers are 
equally uncertain. Not so, however, the method of im- 
proving and reducing wastes and losses in growing, 
handling and distributing cotton herein specified. The 
ways are known; only the means are wanting, and those 
are available in large part to the Federal Farm Board 
under the terms of the Agricultural Marketing Act. If 
greater power is needed to make fully available these 
“main means of improvement of the economic position 
of the farmer” then the fact that for the cotton growers 
of the country they involve an annual sum equal to from 
25 to 334% of the average value of each crop should be 
sufficient to move the friends of the farmer in Congress 
to provide the enabling legislation. 
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THOUSANDS of inquiries are handled 
annually by the Technical Editors. In 
order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 


Variation from Mixed Staple 


Technical Editor: 

The fact that our cotton yarn is not proving thor- 
oughly satisfactory has been laid to the fact that we 
have been using cotton mixes in which there is a lack’ 
of uniformity in the length of the fibers. Will you please 
inform us just what defects in yarn result from such 
a condition? Perhaps the trouble is in our mixing. 
Could there be any trouble from lack of uniformity in 
fiber diameter? (7088 ) 

As a rule, staple varying in length to any noticeable 
degree affects the size of the yarn more than it does the 
weight. The reason for this is that it does not draw 
evenly, and this causes the roving and yarn to be lumpy 
or full of thick and thin places. The main difficulty 
lies in the fact that the rolls cannot be spaced to suit 
both the long and the short fibers. When such cotton 
has to be used the only thing that can be done is to 
inake some sort of a compromise in the settings. It has 
been proved that seven-eighths cotton running uni- 
formly in length will, with the proper roll setting, pro- 
duce better roving and yarn than mixed staple of longer 
length. 

If the rolls are set too close for the length of staple, 
the result will be cockles in the yarn; and if too far 
apart, lumpy or thick and thin places. Excessive mois- 
ture content adds greatly to the difficulties resulting 
from mixed staple, as the cotton is much harder to draw 
when very damp and tends to lick around the rolls. The 
only true remedy in the case of staple which is uneven in 
length is to use only uniform staple. 

Due to the fact that cotton comes from various parts 
of the country, there will always be a slight difference 
in the diameters of the fibers, and the greatest care must 
therefore be exercised in selecting and grading it. Care 
nust also be taken to open and mix as many bales as 
possible at a time. Where more than one grade is used, 
the same amount of each grade must be taken each time. 
(he lack of uniformity in diameter will affect the running 
‘f the cotton on the machine, because the thicker fibers 
will receive the effect of the rollers to the disadvantage 
‘f the thinner fibers. Attention to the suggestions for 


suitable mixing just mentioned will keep the color and 
\ppearance of the goods uniform. When the mix is 
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uniform in grade for each lot of cotton and all other 
conditions are the same, the weight of roving and yarn 
is likely to be more uniform, because the amount of 
waste removed will be uniform. 


® 


Two Different Shades Result 
from Twisting Colors 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing two sample spools of a 75/2 celanese. 
Both have been constructed with yarn from the same dye 
bath, and yet we get the two distinct shades shown on 
the two spools. We are continually confronted with this 
problem in twisting color and color and are somewhat at 
a loss to understand its cause. 

We have tried running the both ends parallel on a 
bobbin before twisting and we have also tried doubling 
both ends on an Atwood 5-B down spinner, but we have 
never been able to get a complete lot through without 
some of this variation appearing. 

We would certainly appreciate anything that you 
might suggest that would eradicate this difficulty. 

(7058) 

This trouble is not confined to rayon alone, but is 
sometimes encountered in twisting two ends of cotton— 
say, one end of red and one end of green. The trouble 
usually is due to one of the ends being thicker or thinner 
than the other. One end is usually more open or fluffy 
on account of a difference in twist, handling, condition- 
ing, and so on. 

In the samples of supposedly 75/2 celanese submitted, 
the yarn of the spool showing the blue cast proves to be 
85 denier; and that on the orange-cast spool, 75 denier. 
This would indicate that one or both ends on this spool 
exceed the weight of the 75-denier material by more than 
they are expected to. Since the cast is blue, the deduction 
naturally follows that the blue-shaded end is the heavy 
one. 

Before plying, it would be advisable to make tests of 
the individual ends to see if there is much variation in 
size. Should there be, it is advisable to test the material 
for dyeing. There may be mixtures. It is a good plan 
to check the number of filaments. 

In the test for twist on the sample spools submitted, 
the two-ply twist is practically the same in both cases, 
the orange-cast spool having 19.60 turns per inch against 
19.36 for the blue-cast spool. In the single-end twist, 
however, there is a difference, the blue end in the blue 
cast spool having an average of almost two turns less 
than the other three ends. 

You state that the variation exists in spite of the fact 
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that two different methods of plying have been tried out. 
It is, of course, requisite that the tension be alike on 
both ends when doubling, and that there be no undue 
tension in the creel on one of the ends when plying 
directly on the down spinner. 

It would be well when making tests for deniers to put 
aside those that show a marked variation from the stand- 
ard, doubling them with a standard denier end and 
noting whether the off-cast follows the off-denier mate- 
rial consistently. 

There are several factors that have a bearing in the 
difficulty you are experiencing, and it would be advisable 
to determine whether the material comes from different 
makers, or from different lots from the same maker; 
whether there is a variation in the deniers, or in the num- 
ber of filaments; whether a variation exists in the twist 
of the single ends; and whether there is more tension 
or friction on one end than the other during doubling or 
plying; and so on. The logical procedure would be to 
check up on each one and on any other factor that might 
have a bearing on the matter; and in this case it would 
be especially desirable to check for correctness of denier 
and twist, because there are strong indications that the 
cause of the trouble lies in these factors. 


e 
Hosiery is Spotted 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending under 
and also a bottle contat 
inside of a dyeing 
processed as follows: 


separate cover some 
ning material collected from the 
machine. These stockings were 
They 7 boiled out with . 
Hexaline and trichlorethylene. The bath was dropped to 
bring the temperature to 140°F. The goods were then 
dyed at 180°F. The hose are badly spotted. The mate- 
rial collected from the inside of the dye machine is 


stockings, 


apparently what caused the spotting. We shall appreciate 

any information you can give us as to the nature of this 

material and why it should have caused these spots. 
(7066 ) 


The sample of scum from the interior of 


the dyeing 
machine is a mixture of mineral oil, lime soay 


), and tarry 


matters from the dyestuffs. Both Hexaline and _ tri- 
chlorethylene are powerful solvents for these substances 
and are sg of removing them from almost any 
material. The mineral oil originates in the rayon and 
from the knitting machines; the lime soap is caused by 
the combination of the soluble soap with lime salts in 


the water; and the matters in the dyes are due to 
byproducts that in any case would make a scum on the 
sides of the machine, but which are attracted to the 
of the foreign materials. 

If your goods were well boiled out and rinsed, the oils 
would still be in emulsified form and would be removed 
from the goods so you would have clean fibers to dye. 
By allowing the solvents and the matter they have accu- 
mulated to remain in the bath, the higher temperature 
soon causes part of the solvent to evaporate, and the 
emulsion is broken, leaving the oily matters free to 
accumulate in masses, which attach themselves to the 
the as spots on the goods. If the 
oils were of vegetable or animal origin, it would be pos- 
sible to maintain the emulsion by the presence of a larger 
amount of ordinary soap in the dyebath. The mineral 
oil is very difficult to keep emulsified at 180°F.: and as 
it forms in large drops, it will attract all the other oily 


tarry 


rest 


sides of machine or 
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matters from their emulsified state. To summarize—the 
solvents are both very efficient, but they should be rinsed 
out as soon as they have cleansed the goods. Then with 
clean goods and a clean dyebath there will be no further 
trouble. Boiling off and dyeing in the same bath may 
save a little time, but it generally results in poor work 
and many redyes, and is a doubtful economy. 


e 
Softening Hard Silk 


Technical Editor: 
Can you furnish me with the following information? 
1. The best method of softening hard silk, size 20/22 
single. 
The ingredients to use for this purpose. 
The proportion of the ingredients used. per pound 
of silk. 
1. The maximum amount of silk that can be softened 
at one time. 
The size of trough to use. 
6. Temperature of water required and length of time 
silk is to be tmmersed. 
Any other information you can give me regarding the 


' 
wD 


in 


above will be greatly appreciated. (7061) 
There is probably no appreciably better method of 

softening hard silk than the old soap-oil emulsion 

process. The process is simple, and needs no more 


equipment than a supply of steam, a wood vat, and 
careful workman—the last-named requirement being the 
most essential. 

The yarn is first taken from the bundles and each 
hank thoroughly untwisted. It is then tied loosely in 
bundles of twelve, and is ready for the processing. 

In preparing the emulsion—in fact, throughout the 
entire process—the water must be soft. Even a trace 
of hardness will work against the best results. 

The emulsion should first be prepared. In calculating 
the percentage of soap and oil to be used in the process, 
the ratio should be based on the gallons of water and 
not on the pounds of yarn. So, for 100 gal. of water 
the emulsion should contain 14 Ib. of pure olive oil soap 
and one quart of olive oil (neatsfoot may be used in place 
of olive, if desired). The soap is sliced into thin flakes 
and thoroughly dissolved in about 10 gal. of water. After 
the thorough dissolving is accomplished, the oil is poured 
slowly into the liquor and the boiling continued for some 
five minutes. 

The vat in which the processing is to take place is 
now filled to about one quarter capacity of water. We 
assume this vat is to be of the usual type of equipment. 
This should have the dimensions of about 30 by 60 by 
30 in. Smaller vats may be used, to be sure, but care 
must be exercised not to crowd the bundles; snarls and 
tangles will nearly ruin the whole batch. The emulsion 
is then added to the vat, and the temperature is raised 
to 120°F. Precaution must be taken at this point to be 
sure the temperature is not above 120°. It is best, 
though, to keep the temperature above 110°. The neces- 
sity for care here is that a temperature above 120° is 
very likely to remove all the gum from the yarn and 
cause prodigious and unnecess: iry waste when ‘the yarn 
is wound. Penetration becomes difficult below 110°, 
and this must also be avoided. This liquor should soften 
between 25 and 30 Ib. of yarn. 

The loosely tied bundles are now laid on the surface 
of the liquor in layers, all bundles parallel to one another. 
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In time the yarn will slowly sink itself, requiring about 
a half an hour to do so. It is best to allow it to sink 
this way, rather than push it down with the hands or 
sticks. However, some parts may remain on the surface 
after the rest is submerged ; these should be pushed down 
with the hands and squeezed to release the accumulated 
air. The yarn should remain in the liquor for ten or 
twelve hours—overnight is sometimes more convenient. 
After the process has been carried on for the sufficient 
length of time, the bundles are taken from the liquor 
and extracted for ten minutes. 

Only sufficient yarn to be put into operation imme- 
diately should be processed at one time. Sometimes, 
however, through unavoidable circumstances, the skeins 
must lie around in the “damp” for a few days. These, 
unless properly dried, may become rancid and mildewed, 
causing plenty of trouble when the woven pieces are 
dyed. This can be avoided by spreading the skeins out 
well and hanging on racks or lines. The yarn will not 
work as well in the next operation, but it is safer than 
chancing uneven dyeing with its numerous woes. In 
drying the skeins, the room must be of a normal tem- 
perature; drying should never be attempted in a hot 


sais, 
Kier Stains on Cotton Cloth 


Technical Editor: 

We enclose a cutting of cotton cloth, which is stained 
as you will note. We wish to know whether in your 
opinion this is caused by rust or some of the materials 
used in boiling. We have guarded against any staining 
by rust, which makes us feel doubtful as to the cause. 

(7072) 

An examination of the fabric shows that the trouble 
is what we commonly know as a kier stain. Either im- 
perfect circulation in the kier, or allowing liquors to cool 
in contact with the fabric, will cause stains of this type. 
The stains wash out very readily with warm soap and 


water. 
? 
Streaks in Dyed Cotton Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing a piece of cloth dyed blue which has a 
very streaky appearance. I would appreciate your opin- 
on as to what is the cause of the streakiness; whether it 
is the weaving, uneven yarn, or poor dyeing. (7085) 

A careful analysis of this cloth shows that the warp 
yarn is very uneven. Carded yarns are not very even at 
the best, but the sample shows the yarns to be not only 
uneven in the individual threads but apparently of a 
mixed count. The dyeing could be improved; the com- 
bination of uneven yarns and uneven dyeing is respon- 
sible for the appearance of the cloth. 


® 


Rayon Warp Ends Split and 
Broken Near Selvage 


echnical Editor: 

I was interested in Question and Answer No. 7037 on 
the subject of rayon warp ends splitting and breaking 
near the selvage, which appeared in your issue of Jan. 11. 
In my experience with rayon goods, I find that a twelve- 
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shaft satin can be run without a binder edge, and with- 
out giving the weaver any trouble as to ends splitting and 
becoming wooly at the edge. 

First the loom must be gone over, to see if it is aligned 
perfectly and if the lay is level. The loom must be timed 
to run with an open shed; that is, the harness must be 
level or closed with the crankshaft at front center. That 
the looms are running with a closed shed is indicated by 
the ends becoming split and fuzzy when crepe filling is 
put in. As the crepe filling is hard twist and the shed 
closes early, the reed forces the crepe ends through the 
shed, particularly at the edges. A loom running with an 
open shed gives the filling more chance to lie even in the 
cloth, without being forced in, and it is much easier on 
the edges. When spun-silk filling is put in, it does not 
chafe the edges, as it is of soft nature. 

They should run their warps with as little weight as 
possible without injury to the cloth. By that, I mean that 
the less weight they can get away with, the better the 
goods will run, and it will have a much better hand. 

With a 36 reed the edges are apt to pull in quite a 
little; and the more weight, the more they will pull in. 
If the work is run without temples, considerable trouble 
will result, unless the loom is timed to run with an open 


shedding. L. G. MALoor 
© 


Invents Automatic 
Cloth-Setter for Looms 


Technical Editor: 

I have developed a new cloth-setter that will auto- 
matically set to the pick. There has been a long-felt want 
for it, and your readers will be interested to learn of the 
completion and perfection of such a device. 

There are a number of so-called cloth-setting gauges 
in use in different places, the success depending upon the 
character of the fabric and the ability of the weavers. 
Even skilled weavers do not always make a perfect set- 
ting, because they must guess where the original pick was. 

Since I am a common weaver and have not sufficient 
funds to have this device patented and developed, I am 
going to assign it to some loom manufacturer. Perhaps 
some of the readers of Textrre Wortp may be in- 
terested, in which case I trust they will communicate 
with me. PHILIP PEARLMAN 
7 Church St., 


Providence, R. I. 


We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best 
of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters 
received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILB WORLD. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and 
data possible. In the case of damage to material, a 
sample should be sent. We do not undertake routine 
analysis of woven or knitted fabric construction, or 
investigation involving unusual expense. 

All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of 
the person inquiring, not for publication, but as evi- 
dence of good faith. The identity of those seeking 
information on technical subjects will not be disclosed. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will 
be signed by the correspondent’s name unless the letter 
= contains a request that the name be withheld. 

DITOR. 
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Grorce L. Mapson was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Jersild Knitting Co., Neenah, 
Wis., at a recent meeting of the directors 
of that concern. Other officers elected at 
this time include: Gustav KALFAHS, SR., 
vice-president; W. I. PEARSON, secretary- 
treasurer and general manager, and CARL 
M. JERSILD, superintendent. 


H. L. SuutrLewortn, president of the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
has returned from an extended sojourn in 
Florida. 


BERNARD CONE, head of the Cone tex- 
tile mills, Greensboro, N. C., delivered an 
address in the auditorium of the commerce 
building at the University of North Caro- 
lina, Feb. 3. His subject was “Some 
Present-Day Problems in the Textile In- 
dustry.” 


At the annual meeting of the directors 
of the Chatham Mfg. Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., held Feb. 4, THuRMonD CHATHAM 
was elected president of the company to 
succeed his father, the late H. G. Chatham, 
who died last October. Thurmond Chat- 
ham already held the office of treasurer 
and was re-elected to this post. Other 
officers named at the recent meeting are 
Mason LILvarp, vice-president; A. L. 
3UTLER, secretary; H. C. GRAHAM, assist- 
ant secretary. 


T. Hovey Gace, a director of the Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., and a brother of Dr. Homer Gage, 
president of the corporation, has been 
nominated by Gov. Frank G. Allen, of 
Massachusetts, as a member of the judicial 
council of that State. 


Miss VirGintA HAMILL, an authority 
on fashion and design, has been appointed 
to style the products of the Irish 
and Scottish Linen Damask Guild, 260 
West Broadway, New York. Miss Hamill, 
who has been engaged for a number of 
years in directing the design and color 
aspects of the merchandise of several 
American manufacturers, will have a sim- 
ilar en over the products of the 
Guild. 


SHERMAN L. WHIPPLE, president of The 
Chilton Co., Webster, Mass., accompanied 
by Mrs. Whipple, has left for an extended 
trip to the West Indies and Cuba. 


GeEorGE H. PEARSON, president and super- 
intendent of the Holyoke (Mass.) Wor- 
sted Mills, Inc., for the last nine years, 
has resigned. Before being associated with 
the Holyoke Worsted Mills, Mr. Pearson 


was connected with the former Beebe- 
Webber Co., as an overseer for 14 years. 
His plans for the future could not be 
learned. 

SAMUEL RorHweELL has been elected 


president of the Employes’ Council of the 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., to succeed 
James T. Noonan, who held the position 
Six consecutive years. 


ABRAHAM S. PeErsky, president and 
treasurer of the Worcester (Mass.) Knit- 
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ting Co., and Mrs. Persky are on a month’s 
honeymoon trip to Cuba. 


J. A. Barnes, head of the Blood Knit- 
ting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., is passing a 
vacation in Florida. 


C. A. WiLtiaMs, Sr., head of the whole- 
sale dry goods firm of Williams & Shelton, 
Charlotte, N. C., has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city. 


Joun W. ArrINGTON, president of the 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., who has 
been dangerously sick, is reported by at- 
tending physicians to be somewhat im- 
proved, and is regarded as out of danger. 


Joun H. Orr, president and secretary of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Bleach & Dye 


Works Co., has been elected one of the 














































TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Committee D-13, American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials, Spring 
Meeting, Charlotte, N. C., March 
13-14, 1930. 

. 

Southern New England Textile 
Club, New England meeting, Prov- 
idence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, 
R. I., March 15, 1930. 


of 
Southern Textile Association, 
Carders’ Division, spring meeting, 


Clemson College, S. C., March 21, 
1930. 
- 

Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia, Annual Meeting, Atlanta- 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., April 
3-4, 1930. 

a 

Southern Textile Association, 
Master Mechanics’ Division, Spring 
Meeting, Charlotte, N. C., April 24, 
1930. 

. 

International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., April 28- 
May 3, 1930. 


. 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, 
Boston, Mass., in week of April 28- 
May 3, 1930. 

. 

American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Thirty-fourth Annual 
Convention, Carolina Hotel, Pine- 
hurst, N. C., May 12-14, 1930. 

a 

Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
May 12-16, 1930. 

o 

National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, May 
14, 1930. 

. 

_ National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation, Annual Meeting, Toronto, 
Canada, June, 1930. (Exact date 
not yet set.) 


- 

Southern Textile Association, 
Annual Meeting, Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 
27-28, 1930. 

” 

Ninth 


Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 


a 
Southern Textile Association, 
Semi-Annual Meeting, Poinsett 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 23, 


1930. 
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board of managers of the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of Central Massachusetts. 


Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., at 
the annual meeting of stockholders, elected 
the following officers: FRANKLIN W. 
Hosss, president ; ALBERT H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
treasurer; Harry A. Wricut, clerk. The 
directors elected are as follows: ALBERT 
H. CHAMBERLAIN, B. H. Bristow DRAPER, 
Rosert H. GARDINER, GEORGE L. GILMORE, 
Duptey N. Hartt, FRANKLIN W. Hosss, 
James R. Hooper, Georce E. KUNHARDT, 
E. Kent Swirt, Espen E. WaItTMAN and 
WILLIAM WHITMAN, JR. 


Grorce S. Harris, president of the Ex- 
position Cotton Mills, of Atlanta, has been 
elected third vice-president of the Atlanta 
Cotton Exchange. 


MattHew P. WuittALt, president and 
treasurer of the M. J. Whittall Associates, 
Ltd., Worcester Mass.; Henry T. WHITIN, 
president of the Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., 
Northbridge, Mass.; ALBertT G. Mason, 
treasurer of the Whitman Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; JAMEs E. Wuirt!n, president 
of J. E. Whitin, Inc., North Uxbridge, 
Mass.; and JAMES E. Osporn, treasurer 
and agent of the Merchants Mfg. Co., Fall 
River, Mass., have been re-elected directors 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


ELtwoop HorrMan, president, Lucille 
Knitting Co., Philadelphia, recently sailed 
for the West Indies and will spend several 
weeks in Havana, Bermuda, Nassau and 
other points of interest in that vicinity. 


STANLEY WERTHEIM, Lours H. SENOR 
and MEYER SENorR have resigned as officers 
of the United States Rayon Corp. J. C. 
SPILLINGER has been elected president and 
treasurer of the company and JonN WatTrTs 
secretary. 

e 


GeEorGE SLOAN, president of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, addressed a meeting of 
approximately 100 mill executives on Feb. 
4 at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Rosert LaAssITER, prominent textile ex- 
ecutive of Charlotte, N. C., has been elected 
a director of the Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. 


O. A. Meyer and C. L. MILrar are 
among the newly elected directors of the 
Willowvale Bleachery Co., Chadwicks, 
N. Y., chosen at the annual meeting. 


FRANK W. Gurry, vice-president of the 
Red River (S. C.) Cotton Mill, and also 
connected with the Clinton (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, in an official capacity, was married 
Feb. 4, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. York 
Wilson, to Miss Marie French, of Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


At the annual meeting of the directors 
of the Springfield (Tenn.) Woolen Mills, 
Inc., manufacturers of blankets, GEORGE 
J. Swirt, who has been vice-president, was 
elected president, succeeding H. L. DuLIN. 
HERBERT E. PritcHarp, was elected first 
vice-president, succeeding Mr. Swift, and 
Joun F. Jervis, was re-elected second 
vice-president, and ArcH CASH was re- 
elected treasurer. 








A. W. Latta, selling agent for Arm- 
strong-Winget Mills, Gastonia, N. C., and 
A. K. WrncETt, secretary and treasurer, 
are spending a few days at Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., fishing. They plan to return to their 
homes within the next week. 


Cartes D. A. Grasse has resigned as 
executive secretary of the Lowell, Mass., 
Chamber of Commerce to become vice- 
president of the Appleton Co. He will have 
full charge of the company’s Lowell prop- 
erties and activities. 


LEonARD B. CAMPBELL and WALTER H. 
Horr have been elected as new directors 
of George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Ware, 


Mass. 


G. M. Van ALLEN has resigned as head 
cost accountant with the Rome (N. Y.) 
Wire Co. to take a similar position with 
the Southern States Cable Co., Mobile, Ala. 


T. C. Davis, a recent graduate of the 
Clemson College (S. C.) Textile School 
has accepted a position with Stein, Hall & 
Co., and will be located at their Charlotte 
(N. C.) office. Mr. Davis had a number of 
years of practical experience before com- 
pleting his college course and will succeed 
W. N. Kune, who has been promoted to 
the technical service department. 


Everett L. Moore, former treasurer of 
S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass., 
has been elected president and treasurer of 
the Sentinel Press, Inc., Franklin, Mass. 


ArtHuR D. WINDLE, treasurer of the 
A. D. Windle Co., Millbury, Mass., has 
been re-elected a selectman of that town 
and made chairman of the board. 


Henry STOKES, who recently resigned 
his position with the Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., has accepted a position with 
the Celanese Corp., of America, and will 
be connected with the office of this com- 
pany at Charlotte, N. C. 


Dyer Moss, southern sales manager, 
Newport Chemical Co., addressed the 
seniors in textile chemistry and dyeing at 
Clemson College, S. C. 


Hersert H. PEpPLER, manager for Pow- 
drell & Alexander, Inc., Danielson, Conn., 
is on a trip to Georgia and the Carolinas. 


J. NorMAN PEASE, manager of Lock- 
wood Greene Engineers, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C., has been elected president of the 
Southern Manufacturers’ Club of that city. 


T. A. HicuHtower, manager of the Addi- 
son Mills, of The Kendall Co., Edgefield, 
S. C., has been chosen mayor of the mill 
village. 


F. E. Wacc, who has been connected 
with the Hill Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me., 
for 32 years as overseer, superintendent and 
for the last ten years acting as agent, has 
resigned. He will be succeeded by Wi1t- 
IAM SUMMERSBY, general superintendent 
of Boston Mfg. Co., at Waltham, Mass. 


T. A. BALLarp, superintendent, Howell 
Mig. Co., Cherryville, N. C., has accepted 
1 position as general superintendent, Clover 
(S. C.) Mills Co. M. H. Hayes, superin- 
tendent, Cherryville Mfg. Co., succeeds Mr. 
Ballard. 


A. B. Cross, formerly superintendent of 
printing, Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & 


l‘inishing Co., has been promoted to gen- 
eral superintendent of that concern. 
succeeded by JosEPH RoseErts. 


He is 





Sidney P. Monroe who has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Cost Section 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute 


CLAYTON CARPENTER has been named 
superintendent of Cherryville (N. C.) Mfg. 
Co., succeeding M. H. Hayes. 


T. M. DENNING, general superintendent 
and M. A. Bocer, secretary of Wiscassett 
Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C., are taking an 
extended vacation at -Daytona_ Beach, 
Florida. 


Ray W. GreENE, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of the Lawton Mills Corp., 
Plainfield, Conn., has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Ashland Cotton Co., 
Jewett City, Conn. 


_ J. L. JEwex has been promoted to super- 
intendent of the Chesnee (S. C.) Mills. 


J. H. Lrypsay has been made assistant 
nn of the Fieldvale (Va.) 
ills. 


GrorcE W. MELpRuM, superintendent of 
the dyeing department of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co., Clinton, Mass., and 
Mrs. Meldrum, celebrated their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary on Feb. 11. 


M. R. Pecram, of Kings Mountain has 
assumed his duties as superintendent of 
Erwin Cotton Mills No. 3 at Cooleemee, 
N. C., succeeding Cart R. Harris who has 
removed to Chester, S. C., to take charge 


as superintendent of Baldwin-Aragon 
Mills. 


HJALMAR SWANSON, general superin- 
tendent of Empire Worsted Mills, James- 
town, N. Y., who on Jan. 31 completed 40 
years continuous service with the company, 
was tendered a formal dinner at the Hotel 
Jamestown last week. He was presented 
with a gold watch. 


Harotp J. WALTER, general superin- 
tendent of the Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted 
Co., Inc., has been elected a director of the 
new Uxbridge Chamber of Commerce. 


ALBERT, Brrson, for 15 years an overseer 
at the Assabet Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., Maynard, Mass., and Mrs. 
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Bilson, celebrated their 50th wedding an- 
niversary at their home in Brookfield, 
Mass., on Feb. 7. 


M. W. Bricut, head of the weaving de- 
partment of the Altavista (Va.) Cotton 
Mills, Inc., has resigned and has gone to 
Burlington, N. C., where he will make his 
home in the future. 


Freperic E. Doucras, for 15 years 
master mechanic for the Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass., has resigned and has been 
succeeded by Horace J. Baum, who had 
been his assistant. Mr. Douglas will con- 
tinue at the plant doing special work. 


B. C. Duwntop, plant manager of the 
American Bemberg and American Glanz- 
stoff Corporations at Elizabethton, Tenn., 
has tendered his resignation. 


CHARLES JONES is now head of the 
carding department of the Entwistle Mfg. 
Co., Plant No. 2, Rockingham, N. C. 


J. Everett McCarty, overseer of the 
pattern department of the Lancaster Mills, 
Clinton, Mass., has severed his connection 
with the mills owing to the closing of the 
department. 


W. L. Paut, for ten years overseer of 
the weaving department of Stevens Mfg. 
Co., Burlington, N. C., has resigned. 


M. L. Cupp, overseer of weaving at the 
Manville Jenckes Co., High Shoals, N. C., 
has resigned. 


Joe WILson is now head of the spinning 
department of the Chesnee (S. C.) Mills. 


B. C. Barton, overseer of night weaving 
at the Shelbyville (Tenn.) Mills, has been 
transferred to a similar position at the 
Humboldt (Tenn.) Mills. 


W. T. Morton, formerly head spinner 
at the Mollohon Mills, Newberry, S. C., 
has entered upon his new duties in a sim- 
ilar capacity at the Middleburg plant of 
the Martel Mills, Batesburg, S. C. 


R. H. McGrnnis has been transferred 
from second hand of the slashing depart- 
ment at the Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. Co. to 
overseer of weaving. 


ArTHUR F. McBrinn, for 20 years an 
overseer for the Otis Co., Ware, Mass., 
who recently resigned, has been offered the 
management of the new Koch Sanitary 
Slipper Co. plant in that town. 


R. S. MacDoucat is now head of the 
color department of the Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Finishing & Printing Co. 


James E. Sarazin has resigned as over- 
seer of finishing for Ricketts & Shaw, Mon- 
son, Mass., to accept a position in Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


WitiraM J. Situ, former overseer of 
the finishing department of the Saranac 
Mills of the American Woolen Co., Black- 
stone, Mass., has taken a similar position 
with the Blackington (Mass.) Co. 


W. G. THomason has resigned as night 
overseer of spinning, winding and warping 
at the Southern-Brighton Mills, Shan- 
non, Ga. 
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Cotton 


Alabama Braid Corp., Gadsden, Ala., 
which completed its plant four months 
ago, has orders sufficient to run it day 
and night for six months. It is now 
going on a double turn. 


Manchester Net Co., South Man- 
chester, Conn., has arranged for an in- 
crease in capital from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 


Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
were forced to close for several days 
last week on account of high water along 
the Chattahoochie River. 


William E. Hooper & Sons Co., Balti- 
more, Md., have had installed a com- 
plete equipment of Amco atomizers. 


Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., are 
closing their pattern department, releas- 
ing all employes. 


Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co. has in- 
creased from four to five days a week 
in many departments and is operating at 
80% of capacity, according to officials. 


Mays Landing (N. J.) Water Power 
Co., cotton towelings, is operating on a 
4 and 5-day schedule, according to 
orders on hand, and will keep to this 
basis until early in the spring, when it 
is expected that the mill will develop 
close to full production. The plant has 
been on a curtailed schedule since last 
summer. 


Standard Textile Products Co., New 
York, is running on a capacity basis at 
all plants with the exception of one mill, 
which is on a curtailed schedule. Op- 
erations are expected to hold at the pres- 
ent basis for a number of weeks to 
come. 


*Hannah Pickett Mill No. 2, at Rock- 
ingham, N. C., known as the old Leak 
mill, has completed excavation and con- 
struction work will start at once. The 
addition will be one story and basement, 
50 x 150 ft. It will contain 100 ad- 


ditional looms and 3,400 additional 
spindles, bringing the mill’s total equip- 
ment up to 600 looms and_ 18,000 
spindles, according to J. W. Jenkins, 


purchasing agent of the Hannah Pickett 
mills company, who is supervising the 
new building program. The old Leak 
mill was taken over by the Cole interests 
in May, 1929, and has been continuously 
operated ever since. Now it is operating 
six days a week. 


Columbia Narrow Fabrics Co., Shan- 
nock, R. I., is operating its plant at full 
capacity with day and night shifts of 
workers. 


Anchor Webbing Co., manufacturer 
of narrow fabrics, with plants at Paw- 


tucket, Valley Falls and Woonsocket, 
R. I. has passed into the hands of 
M. Fillebrown, treasurer of the com- 


pany. 


*Camperdown Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
at a meeting of the creditors, on Feb. 5, 
decided to continue operation until the 
mills and property are sold. The mills 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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were recently bid in by the creditors for 
$270,000. 


*Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
S. C., addition to the main office has 
been completed and is now in use. 


Halifax Cotton Mills, Inc., South Bos- 
ton, Va., curtailed night work Feb. 3, 
by shutting down 72 looms. This cur- 
tailment, it is thought, will be of short 
duration. 


*Goodyear Cotton Co. of Canada, St. 
Hyacinthe (Que.) Canada, expects to 
have the four-story addition ready for 
operation early in April. When com- 
pleted the mills will have approximately 
40,000 spindles and will produce 17,000 
lb. a week, or 8,840,000 Ib. a year, of 
finished fabric for tires and mechanical 
rubber goods. Upwards of 800 persons 
will be then employed by this industry. 


Wool 


George’s River Mills, at Warren, Me., 
directors have voted to shut down the 
plant for an indefinite period, and have 
so notified all stockholders in the com- 
pany who will meet on Feb. 19 to deter- 
mine the future possibilities of the con- 
cern. Executives of the company have 
denied the statements that preparations 
have been made for the disposal of ma- 
chinery and equipment. The mills were 
devoted to the production of cheviots, 
overcoatings and dress goods and had 
a weekly payroll of about $2,700, and a 
crew of about 100 workers. 


Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., has sold a group of old brick 
buildings known as the upper mills 
which it had planned to raze this spring, 
to Edmund Richard of that town. 


Scotland Worsted Mills, Cedarville, 
N. J., manufacturers of cotton and 
worsted dress goods and men’s wear, 
will be liquidated. Liabilities amount to 
$22,000, including mortgages. 


Albany (N. Y.) Felt Co. has taken on 
additional workers and is now running 
at near capacity. 


Windsor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturer of men’s worsted suitings, 
beginning next week will stop the day 
and night continuous operation of the 
plant and will run single day shifts at 
capacity. 


*Rosanna Mills, Inc., manufacturers 
of plushes, velours, mohairs, with 
plants at Chester and Upland, Pa., are 
resuming operations under receivership 
management. John S. P. Carpenter and 
David Bachman are receivers for the 
company and it is expected that produc- 
tion will be expanded at the Chester 
plant. 


Goshen, Va. The local plant of the 
Stillwater Worsted Mills, which is a 
brick structure, with a large expanse of 
glass walls, to be used as a finishing 
mill for the company, is finished and 
ready for installation of machinery. The 
plant at Augusta Springs, is a spinning 
unit, and the one at Craigsville, a weav- 
ing unit. 
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Knit 


Mission Hosiery Mills, Inc., Los An- 
geles, Calif., have asked bids on general 
contract for a five-story reinforced-con- 
crete addition at 3758 Moneta Ave., 64 
x80 ft., reported to cost about $85,000, 
with equipment. Structure will be 
equipped with electric-operated freight 
and passenger elevators. Armand 
Monaco, Pershing Square Bldg., Los 
Angeles, is architect. 


Sumter Rayon Mills, Americus, Ga., 
recently sold by the bondholders, have 
filed application for charter to reor- 
ganize. When the property was re- 
cently offered under foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, it was bought in by the bond- 
holders. It is expected that soon after 
the charter is secured, the mills will 
reopen and give employment to approxi- 
mately 50 persons. 


McCallum Hosiery Co., Northampton, 
Mass., has taken over the first floor of 
the former Goetz silk mill, Summer St., 
Holyoke, Mass., and will use for en- 
largement of its Holyoke throwing plant. 
Equipment will be installed at an early 
date. 


Sulloway Mills, Franklin, N. H., are 
planning an expansion program. Several 
new full-fashioned machines have been 
installed in the new mill constructed 
for carding and spinning. 


Yund, Kennedy & Yund, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., are again running on full time 
weekly schedules after a few days’ shut- 
down. 


Laughlin Mfg. Co., Cohoes, N. Y., is 
making extensive repairs to its plant 
following the recent disastrous fire. 


J. L. Teller Co., New Hartford, N. Y., 
manufacturer of rayon underwear, oc- 
cupying the second floor of the Olym- 
pian Knit Goods Co. mill, is planning 
an expansion of the plant. The com- 
pany, which began operations early in 
January, will occupy the third floor of 
the present building and will increase 
the working force from 28 to 80, with 
the completion of the expansion plan. 
The product of the company is mar- 
keted under the trade name of “No-Run 
Rayon.” Officers of the company are: 
J. L. Teller, president; John Bray, vice- 
president, and J. H. Miller, treasurer 
and general manager. 


Rome (N. Y.) Rayon Corp., recently 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000, 
will take over the business formerly con- 
ducted by the Rome Textile Co., at 
North Jay St. William A. Wolf, for- 
merly with the Rome Textile Co., will 
manage the new enterprise and will 
serve on the board of directors with 
Daniel W. Wardwell, Leonard Zinger- 
line, James J. Russell and Michael J. 
Larkin. 


Aetna Mills of the Wright Underwear 
Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y., are gradually 
increasing operations following a sev- 
eral weeks’ shutdown. 


Lillian Knitting Mills Co., Albemarle, 
N. C., has purchased three new full- 
fashioned machines and when placed in 
operation the plant will have a produc- 
tion of 250 dozen pairs of full-fashioned 








hose per day and 500 dozen pairs of 
seamless hose. At a meeting of the 
directors held a few days ago a semi- 
annual dividend of 5% was declared. 


*Greensboro (N. C.) Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., expansion program 
will cost about $750,000. The new unit 
will be 107x250 ft., of brick and steel, 
and is expected to be completed by May 
31. Full-fashioned knitting machines 
will be installed and the concern’s total 
number will be brought to over 100. 
Production will be increased from 3,000 
dozen pairs weekly to 10,000 dozen pairs 
and operating personnel from 350 to 
1,000 


Ritca Hosiery Mills, Inc., Statesville, 
N. C., were damaged by fire Feb. 7. 
All of the 154 machines were damaged 
to such an extent that they will have 
to be reconditioned. This will take ap- 
proximately two to three weeks, it was 
announced. The building will also have 
to be put in readiness. 


Arcadia Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturer of misses’ and 
children’s ribbed hosiery, has moved to 


new quarters, now being located at 
3243 Amber St. 


Penn Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturer of lingerie, bloomers, 
scarfs, etc., has completed alterations 
and addition to its plant, which was 
damaged by fire several months ago, 
and the firm expects to have its equip- 
ment in full production again immedi- 
ately. The building was completely 
remodeled and improvements in equip- 
ment have also been made. 


Rodgers Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Employes of this concern, manu- 
facturer of full-fashioned hosiery, left 
their machines on strike last week, recent 
wage cuts at the mill being reported as 
reason for the walk-out. 


Stitchbound Hosiery Mills, Inc., Read- 
ing, Pa., board of directors have ordered 
public sale, in complete liquidation, of 
their realty and equipment in three 
plants, on Feb. 11. The plants are 126- 
132 Orange St., Reading; Wyomissing 
Ave., Mohnton, and Furnace St., Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


Lackawanna Mills, Scranton, Pa., have 
passed into the hands of Fred K. Leng- 
ler, of Scranton, who has been appointed 
temporary receiver. Mr. Lengler, who 
is secretary of the estate of Charles R. 
Connell, which owns a large part of 
the stock of the Lackawanna Mills, will 
continue the business of the mills. It 
is stated that the company is not in- 
solvent, having assets of $1,800,000 and 
liabilities of $550,000. 


*Olympia Knitting Mills, Seattle, 
Wash., recently opened their new plant 
which was erected at a cost of $75,000, 
and will more than double the output. 


*Everwear Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., will establish a dyeing plant in 
the Benham Building at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., where machinery has just been 
installed. 


_L. W. Caldwell & Co., Ltd., Calgary 
(Alberta) Canada will soon erect a 
modern knitting mill on the south side 
of Eleventh Ave. West, as announced 
by officials of the company. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 






Silk 


Mercantile Fabrics Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., is advancing output at its mill, 
particularly in connection with rayon 
materials, for which substantial orders 
recently have been received. 


Myerstown (Pa.) Silk Co. plant was 
recently acquired by the Lancaster (Pa.) 
Silk Mills, Inc. After the completion 
of the removal of the Lancaster plant 
to Myerstown, the company will have 
264 looms, 17 warpers, 20 winders, 17 
quillers, together with accessory ma- 
chinery, including a sizing machine. It 
is expected that the plant will be op- 
erating on a day and night basis. Henry 
Schimel is president of the company 
and Hugh L. Oppenheim is secretary- 
treasurer. 


*Liberty Throwing Co., Nanticoke, 
Pa., has denied the report that a two- 
story mill, costing $40,000, is to be 
erected at Kingston, Pa. The company 
has purchased the plant formerly op- 
erated by the Fromberg Silk Co., Inc., 
at Kingston, to which has been added 
an 85-ft. addition. 


Bruck Silk Mills Ltd., Cowansville 
(Que.) Can., have added 96 looms to 
their new weaving mill, which it is ex- 
pected will be in operation at the end of 
February. 


*Eastern Canada Silk Corp., Sher- 
brooke (Que.) Can., recently formed, 
has purchased a ten-acre site on the 
Magog River, where the first unit of the 
plant will be erected as soon as plans 
are accepted. It will include the boiler 
house and one three-story monitor de- 
sign building, 90x303 ft., of steel, brick 
and concrete. Austin Engineering Co., 
of Canada, will have charge of the engi- 
neering and designing, assisted by J. M, 
Robertson, engineer. George H. Shutts, 
former manager of the Old Colony Silk 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., will be 
manager of the Eastern Canada Silk 
Corp. J. M. Robertson, vice-president 
of the Southern Canada Power Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, and C. M. Howard, M. P., 
Sherbrooke, are two of the directors of 
the new concern. 


Ki e * 
inishing 

Crystal Springs Bleachery Co., Chicka- 
mauga, Ga., re-elected officials and di- 
rectors at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders and directors. Announcement 
was made to the effect that the modern 
power plant, which has just been in- 
stalled, will provide sufficient power for 
future expansion and effect economies in 
power costs. Officers re-elected were: 
D. A. Jewell, Sr., president; D. A. 


Jewell, Jr., vice-president; R. H. Jewell, 
treasurer, and E. Y. Chapin, secretary. 


Slater Co., Inc., Webster, Mass. The 
new addition at this plant is expected 
to be ready for occupancy about March 
15. Four new printing machines are to 
be installed in addition to the present 
equipment. The plant is operating day 
and night. 


Textile Dyeing Co. of America, Inc., 
Fairlawn, N. J., has begun superstruc- 
ture for proposed new one and two-story 
dye house addition, 100x219 ft., located 
at side of present building, and has ar- 
ranged a list of equipment to be in- 
stalled. General contract was awarded 
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recently to the John W. 
152 Market St., 


( Ferguson Co., 
Paterson, N. J 


United States Rayon Corp., has 
stopped converting at the Belmar, N. J., 
plant but continues its business in rayon 
and tinsel ribbons, etc., at the plant in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


*Textileather Corp., Toledo, Ohio, has 
awarded contract to A. Bentley & Sons 
for construction of a one and two-story 
plant of 82,000 sq.ft. of floor space which 
will be equipped for production of rubber 
and pyroxylyn coating. Operations at 
the plant will begin by May 1, 1930. 
J. D. Lippmann is vice-president and 
general manager and D. E. Sturm secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Franklin Process Co., Providence, 
R. I., has filed notice of increase in capi- 
tal from 100,000 to 200,000 shares of 
stock, no par value. 


*Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
two-story addition is about completed. 
The contractors, Potter & Shackleford 
are now laying the flooring, after which 
contract will be awarded for the heating. 
The addition will not necessitate the 
employment of additional operatives at 
present, according to R. W. Arrington, 
superintendent of the bleachery. A por- 
tion of its space will be used as a ma- 
chine shop, which will enable the build- 
ing now used for that purpose to be 
converted into a dye room. 


Miscellaneous 


*Auburn, Ala. The new brick mill 
building, now under construction here, 
which will house the engineering depart- 
ment of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, will soon be completed and 800 
ring spindles, 26 looms and four knit- 
ting machines will be installed. 


Killingly Textile Co., Danielson, 
Conn., has been incorporated by Herbert 
H. Pepler, G. Rene Caron, Harold 
Roberts and Harold Rapp. No an- 
nouncement is made as to the plans for 
operation. It is authorized to not only 
manufacture but to do dyeing and fin- 
ishing. 


National Rhea Co., Putnam, Conn., in 
the hands of Lewis A. Waterman, as 
receiver, resumed operation on Feb. 7, 
with about one-third of the general force. 


Supreme Bedding Co., Inc., Monroe, 
La., has been formed by David M. Kap- 
lan, 303 Auburn St., Monroe, and asso- 
ciates, with capital of $20,000, to operate 
a local factory. 


Boston (Mass.) Fibre Co., 
Mass., with a main plant at Everett, 
Mass., has made an assignment for the 
benefit of its creditors to Michael F. 


Athol. 


Dunn, Fitchburg, Mass., and Frank J. 
Whalen, Boston. 
American Auto-Felt Corp., Grand 


Rapids, Mich., is holding to a full time 
production schedule at its mill, with em- 
ployment of close to normal working 
quota, and will continue on this basis in- 
definitely. An addition of more than 
150% was made to the working force 
last year. 


Southern Bag & Burlap Co., Houston, 
Tex., has awarded contract for the con- 
struction of a weaving mill, one-story, 
100x450 ft. and warehouse 90x340 ft., 
concrete and frame construction, to Don 


Hall, local contractor, at a total cost of 
$100,000. 
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Worsted Frame Spins Four Counts 
at Same Time 


HALL & STELLS worsted frame which can be 

equipped for flyer, ring, or cap spinning and which 
is capable of spinning four different counts of yarn at 
the same time, is being introduced to the American mar- 
ket by H. Edward Jefferson, 620 South Delaware Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. At one and the same time can be 
applied four different drafts, four twists, four ratches, 
four lifter speeds (by means of four different lifter 
motions), and two or four spindle speeds. Spinning can 
take place at the same time on double-ended bobbins, 
spools, and paper tubes. The machine is particularly 
recommended by the builder for spinning small lots or 
for running out various weights and qualities of rovings. 
It is suggested that the frame will reduce power and 
labor cost by keeping full-sized spinning frames running 
at full capacity. 

The new spinning frame is built from the so-called 
“Paragon” models, with draft and twist gearing fitted at 
each corner of the frame, neatly enclosed. All carrier roll- 
ers are driven at one end of the frame in such a manner 
that a minimum ratch can be obtained. In order to make 
the alteration of ratches as easy as possible on each quar- 
ter of the frame, the second and third rows of carrier 
rollers can easily be moved to different positions by 
means of a novel mechanism working the rock rods. 

When the machine is made as a flyer doffing spinning 
frame, the doffing handles, etc., are fitted at each corner 
of the frame, and each quarter of the frame is made to 
doff separately. Different sizes of flyers, rings, and caps, 
and different lengths and diameters of spindle blades, 
may be used on the same frame. The frame is made 
double-sided as usual, with the spindles driven by tapes 
running over tension pulleys. One cylinder may be used 
for the whole frame with one pair of driving pulleys, 
or a cylinder can be used for each half of the frame, in 
which case there would be driving pulleys at each end 
of the machine. 

The spinning frames can also be made with four cyl- 
inders, two for each side of the frame, and there would 
then be four different pairs of driving pulleys, two pairs 
at each end of the frame. The spindles would have to be 
band driven, as there is barely sufficient room to fit a 
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Worsted Spinning Frame Which 
Can Be Fitted with Flyer, Cap, 
or Ring, and Which Can Spin 
Four Different Counts 
at One Time 


A variable-speed drive is 
declared to be a useful addition, as it enables different 
speeds to be obtained quickly and with little trouble, and 
can be attached to one or both ends of the frame, as 
desired. A stopper for the driving belt is operated at 


suitable tape tension drive. 


each corner of the machine. If necessary, the frame 
may be made in a different pitch, and a different diameter 
of cylinder, for each half of the frame. If required, 
half of the machine could be made in flyer, and the other 
half in ring or cap, so long as there is a separate drive 
for each half of the frame. A frame with draft and 
twist gearing at each corner, and fitted with a single 
drive, will only require 9 in. more floor space than the 
ordinary type of spinning frame. 


Electric Stop Motion for 
Hosiery Knitters 


NEW electrical stop motion, known as the Craw- 

ford Elstop, for circular hosiery knitters has just 
been placed on the market by the Crawford Manufac- 
turing Co., New Brunswick, N. J. In designing this 
stop motion, the purpose has been to produce a device 
which would readily adapt itself to any type of circular 
hosiery knitter without any substantial change in the 
equipment. 

The purpose of the stop motion is to stop the knitting 
machine automatically when undue stress is placed on the 
yarn by knots or slubs on the cones or when a loose end 
occurs. It is designed to lend itself to successful opera- 
tion on the lightest yarns now used in the manufacture 
of circular hose, and the heaviest as well, being 
readily adjustable for this purpose. Production costs 
are said to have been regulated so that the stop motion 
can be sold at a reasonable price without in any way 
affecting its efficiency. 

In recent tests the stop motion is said to have shown 
its abilitiy to reduce the total waste to one-tenth of the 
original. Tests have been made on various types of 
fabrics using both rayon and tram silk, as well as vari- 
ous cotton yarns. It is stated that successful plating has 
been accomplished with very slight adjustments to the 
knitting machine. 

The new stop motion is claimed to enable the operator 
to take on a larger number of machines. It is intended 
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Front and Rear Views 
of Pushbutton Unit 


to relieve the operator of the necessity of constantly 
watching for cones running out and thus to allow her to 
give more attention to inspection and other details. 

The stop motion is so designed as to compensate for 
any slight pulls or catches which occur in the winding 
of cones. This relieves the strain which ordinarily 
would cause the yarn to break out at the needles, and 
allows the knitting machine to continue to operate with- 
out causing damage to the fabric. 


Pushbutton Unit 


NEW pushbutton unit is being offered by the West- 
4 1 inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. for use with machine 
tools, elevators, conveyors, and in other applications 
where a control station is desired as a built-in unit. It is 
stated that the neat appearance and compactness of the 
pushbutton unit, combined with the ease of mounting, the 
flexibility of arrangement, and the time saved in wiring 
make this unit very practical for industrial control 
applications. 

The units are so designed that they may be con- 
veniently grouped on control stations. The manufac- 
turers state that as the units may be mounted directly 
on the cover plate, wiring is greatly facilitated, and the 
cost of installation is less than with other types. 

(he frame of this pushbutton unit on which the 
mechanism is mounted is of durable black micarta, 
capable of withstanding hard usage. The operating but- 
ton of the unit can be furnished in either black or red. 


Magazine Silk Calender 


A NEW magazine calender for silk finishing, designed 
4 4 to replace the revolver model, has been announced 
by the Kleinwefers Agency, Inc., 111 Fifth Ave., New 
York. To facilitate the quick change of rolls, a 
mayazine in which four or five rolls may be placed is 
but on the calender. It is stated that unskilled help can 
efi-ct a change of rolls within fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Al ve the magazine is a crane which allows transporta- 
tio of the rolls inside the skeleton without hindrance. 
Tl construction is such that it is possible to take rolls 
ou of the magazine or put new rolls in the magazine 
Wl le the machine is running. 

me of the advantages claimed for the new calender 
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Changing Roll on Magazine Calender 


over the revolver type are that the construction of the 
magazine automatically prevents damage to the machine 
during roll changes, and that, as the bearings of the pres- 
sure roll are not surrounded by the revolver heads and 
rolls, the pressure roll can be easily removed when neces- 
sary. The calender is of open-face construction, the 
absence of draw rods being compensated for by a steel 
reinforcement inside the frames. It is stated that since 
the calender is of simple construction with fewer ma- 
chine parts than on revolver calenders, there is less wear 
and tear. Where calenders without magazine are now in 
use, it is possible to equip them with a magazine. 


Mercerizing Loose Cotton 


PROCESS and machine for mercerizing loose, 

unspun cotton has been developed by Charles 
Ahnert, Barcelona, Spain. This method which has been 
an operation for some months at the plant of Sucesor 
de B. Brutau is said to be applicable to the merceriza- 
tion of both American and Egyptian cotton in the loose 
state. According to the inventor the process yields a 
soft and lustrous product of guaranteed evenness. Ad- 
vantages claimed for this method over the usual proc- 
esses include savings in time, labor, and power, which 
result in reduced costs for mercerizing. 

The process consists of impregnating loose cotton with 
caustic-soda solutions at a high temperature and stretch- 
ing the fibers by centrifugal force while exposed to the 
action of the lye. The cotton after impregnating with 
the lye is delivered into a centrifugal machine and is 
then washed before tension is released. The same chem- 
icals are used as in the ordinary mercerizing process. 

The apparatus employed in this method of merceriz- 
ing is a specially designed centrifuge, which may be 
lined with spongy-rubber and which also contains many 
other unique features. It is stated that this improved 


machine is adapted for various other treatments of textile 
fibers. 
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Silk May Have Touched Low for Season 


Outlook, However, Is Uncertain Due to Large 


Supplies, Says Dr. Haney 


situation shows some trend toward 

improvement. Obviously, however, 
it will take several months of rather 
high consumption to restore stocks of 
silk to normal, and we can not forget 
that the supply pressure from Japan is 
now relieved only by artificial holdings 
in warehouses. 

There is no reason to doubt that the 
consumption of silk textiles in 1930 will 
be large. The increased yardage called 
ior by prevailing dress styles should 
have some effect, and more than offset 
1 possible decrease in hosiery silk con- 
sumption. Here, too, however, one is 
likely to err in the direction of optimism. 
it can not be assumed that “deliveries” 
are equivalent to consumption, or that 
the recent large deliveries indicate that 
consumption will be as large as it was 
in the first half of last year. The grow- 
ing use of rayon for warps and of high 
quality rayon fabrics in the place of 
cheap heavily weighted silks, is evident. 
Moreover, dress manufacturers will 
doubtless exert much pressure toward 


1 
hy 


he end of securing the larger yardage 
about the same price. 

it seems that the current trend toward 
rally in general business and the im- 
provement in the statistical position of 
silk, should together bring a little 
strength in the silk market—perhaps 
through March. We must, however, 
await the facts as to consumption before 
ing for any more than this, and at 
present there is no good reason for not 
expecting at least the usual seasonal dip 
in silk prices in May and June. 


$F) siestion shows: ac at least, the silk 


ull Points—The arguments for 
Strength in the silk market are: 
Japanese activity in stabilizing 


prices through control over the sale of 
syndicated silk. 

The recent decline in the movement 
in'o sight, with average daily arrivals 
Irom the filatures reduced. 


Summary 


The outlook for the silk market 
remains uncertain, due to large 
supplies and labor difficulties. Fur- 
ther irregularity and periods of 
weakness are to be expected, but 
the statistical position shows im- 
provement and it seems not im- 
probable that the low price touched 
in December will be bottom fo: 
the season. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research 
Bureau, which regularly appears on 
this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in 
the Analyst are mostly forecasts 
and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does 
not reflect temporary trade senti- 
ment. 


3. The possibility that Japanese reelers 
may hold the balance of the crop more 
strongly, urgent liquidation being com- 
pleted. 

4. The probability that Japanese 
stocks include a considerable percentage 
of low grade rejected silk. 

5. The more bullish aspect of the Silk 
Association’s January figures, which 
show stocks quite sharply reduced and 
imports moderate; a reduction of 25,000 
bales in the total visible supply. 

6. Imports low compared with de- 
liveries. 

7. A fair January business in spring 
broad silk lines appears to have con- 
siderably reduced stocks of goods. 

8. The demand for Shantungs helps 
spun silk sales. 

9. Certainty as to the prevalence of 
longer skirts. 

10. The silk markets hold firm in spite 
of extreme dullness. 
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11. More stable yen exchange. 

12. The strike seems unlikely to last 
long, and may be followed by increased 
buying. 

Bear Points—Less favorable, are the 
following conditions : 

1. The continued declining trend in 
wool and cotton prices; Chinese and 
Italian silks relatively low in price. 

2. Japanese stocks large (17,000 bales 
over a year ago) and the statistical posi- 
tion there still heavy. 

3. A period of increased Japanese 
reeling activity is near and supplies are 
so ample that this is likely to bring 
pressure in March. 

4. The increased “deliveries” partly 
represent speculative purchases by man- 
uacturers and others, and seem out of 
line with actual consumption; a large 
proportion is Chinese silk. 

5. The hosiery trade is slow and well 
covered, with stocks of manufactured 
goods large and no large amount of early 
buying probable; some price weakness 
in women’s full-fashioned hosiery. 

6. Thrown silk markets dull and soft. 

7. The needle trade strike leads to 
reduced broad silk activity; some labor 
troubles in hosiery. 

8. The January demand for broad 
silks reported as “not up to normal.” 

9. Increased use of rayon (in crepes, 
etc.) affects silk yardage. 

10. Low silver continues to 
Chinas unfavorably. 

11. A disappointing response to the 
improvement in the Silk Association 
figures. 

Statistical Position—The outstanding 
point in the January statistics of the Silk 
Association was the decrease in imports. 
At 43,175 bales, these were 26% under 
a year ago, and 15,000 bales less than 
in December. January imports were 
less than 75% of the estimated deliveries 
for the month, which is an unusually 
low percentage for the season and gives 


affect 
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of increased firmness in the 


] opes 
market. 
y The 


quantity in transit decreased 
slightly, but was considerably above 
average. 

The figures also show a notable de- 

ease in New York visible storage, 
hich fell off more than 14,000 bales. 
ut aside from the fact of a decrease, 
he domestic visible supply does not look 

ery favorable. At 76,264 bales, it is 
arly 53% larger than a year ago and 

32% in excess of the estimated de- 
liveries for the month. It is a record 
ior January. Thus the trend was right, 
hut the quantity is still far too large for 
comfort. Moreover, we must allow for 
large invisible supplies held by manu- 
jacturers or speculative buyers who took 
delivery in the latter part of last sum- 
mer (July-October ). 

“Deliveries,” as estimated by the Silk 
\ssociation, almost always increase in 
January. As stocks decreased so con- 
siderably last month, it is apparent that 
deliveries must have increased. The 
Silk Association puts the figure at 57,- 
683 bales, which is about the same as 

January, 1929. How much of this 
actually went into consumption no one 
knows. Such large deliveries, however, 
ire encouraging in that they represent 
a drawing down of the visible supply. 

Japanese stocks were also reduced as 
usual, but they, too, are very large. The 
total visible supply is upwards of 161,000 
bales. The combined stocks at New 
York and Yokohama are the largest on 
ecord, excepting only November and 
Wecember. The average for the last 

ree months is more than 50% above 

rmal, 

(his is the worse because of the down- 

ard trend in machinery activity in the 

‘ter part of the year. It is now not 

ire than 2% above average. Clearly, 
ere is an extraordinarily large supply 
comparison with manufacturing re- 
rements,—probably the largest excess 
record. This makes it difficult to 
how the silk market can make a 
‘stained advance during the next few 
mths. The statistical position is 
nging for the better, but has been 
bad that it will probably take con- 
lerable time to relieve the situation. 
lhe Price Trend—Cracks XX aver- 
ed $4.74 in January, against $4.65 in 
cember, and $5.11 a year ago. The 
nd was upward in the first half of 
month and at the end Cracks XX 
re 7c. higher than at the beginning. 
Saiyu grade gained 30 yen in 
nuary. 
‘he silk markets were remarkably 
and steady throughout the second 
i of January and early February at 
© 75 to $4.80 for Cracks XX. 


Wholesale silk sales at New York in 
nuary were 15% below a year ago. 
is decline is greater than can be ex- 
ined on the basis of prices. In fact, 
ple silk goods in December were 
bably fully as high as a year ago. 
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STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW 


SILK— 


Stocks of Raw Silk, Bales in storage at end of month. 


Average 1921 == 100 (Silk Association of 
Average 1921 =100. 
of Commerce). 


ports, Pounds. 
average (Dept. 


America). Im- 
Three months’ moving 
Last month estimated by 


converting each item of Silk Association figures from bales 
to pounds and then applying the per cent increase to pre- 


ceding month. 


Bales, average 1921 = 100. 


It, therefore, represents a decreased 
quantity of silk textiles. 

At the same time, spindle activity de- 
creased more than usual in December, 
though it was somewhat greater than in 
the same month of 1928. 

Both the fact that spindle activity de- 
clined and the fact that sales of silks 
were low in comparison with spindle 
activity, must be construed as unfavor- 
ably affecting the price outlook. More- 
over, the “deliveries” are so high in 
comparison both with spindle activity 
and with loom activity that one must 
conclude that the actual mill consump- 
tion of silk has been less than the de- 
livery figures would indicate. 

There are so many uncertainties due 
to artificial manipulation of supply and 
the strike situation that one can only 
guess at the result, but our guess is that 
silk prices will continue irregular until 
the strike ends. If this is early, a little 
recovery in silk markets might be ex- 
pected to follow. Renewed weakness 
would then be expected by May. 
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Factory Consumption Trend, Deliveries— 
F ve 
(Silk Association of 


months’ moving average 
America). 


The Textile Trend 


OTTON Textile Markets—Print 

cloth prices according to several 
sellers showed signs of improvement at 
the outset of the week. It was believed 
that the low prices of the week before 
were definitely over. Cotton showed 
signs of advancing and materially im- 
proved the tone of the goods market. 
Suying remains hesitant and is not ex- 
pected to improve until sellers are con- 
vinced that cotton is on the upswing. 


Wool Goods Markets—Men’s wear 
continues quiet, but the increased firm- 
ness of raw wool proves a cheering note. 
Staple fabrics seem well pegged at the 
opening prices. Outside of a_ slight 
hesitancy in light-weight worsted dress 
goods, the garment strike has had little 
effect on women’s wear fabric sales. 
The swing toward men’s wear fabrics 
has been intensified by the inability of 
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—to prove for yourself 
the caliber of Cannon 
Yarns. Just let us know 
what numbers you are 
running—and the put- 
up, and we will quickly 
dispatch samples to you 


with quotations. 


Any one of the con- 
veniently situated branch 
offices below will gladly 
perform this little serv- 
ice. Drop us a line or 
phone us now while the 


matter is fresh in mind. 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga Kannapolis, N. C. 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Sales Agents 
EWING-THOMAS CORP., 


Mercerized Yarns and Thrown Silk 


AMERICAN ENKA RAYON 


IMPORTED DUTCH ENKA RAYON 
for the Southern States 
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CANNON 
YARNS 








Less active de- 
mand for worsted yarns but prices are 
steadier. 

Knit Goods Markets—Overproduction 
of men’s fancy hosiery weakened prices 
and National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Association urged trade 


mills to deliver coverts. 


to manufacture against order only. 
Bathing-suit demand steady; more mills 
expected to be “sold-up” in March. 
Heavyweight underwear more active, 


but orders were small. Balbriggans and 
rayons improved. 

Silk Textile Markets — Indifferent 
buying but confident undertone in raw 
silk market; strike and holidays accen- 
tuated general dullness. Spun silk firm; 
mild call from broadsilk and woolen 
industries. Thrown silk quiet. Broad- 
silks firm; active buying by out-of-town 
manufacturers and keen interest in 
chiffons. 


Amoskeag Breeds Confidence 


Initial Dividend and Bonus Instead 
of Wage Cut Pierces Textile Gloom 


DISTINCT lack of enthusiasm is 

seen in mill shares generally, with 
the notable exception of those of the 
American Woolen Co. A _ couple of 
weeks ago the preferred stock had a 
sharp rise to around 34, meeting with 
considerable profit-taking which drove 
the stock under 28. During the last few 
days another strong surge of buying has 
appeared lifting the stock to a new high 
price of 38% which may be compared 
with the low of 1930 at 193. The com- 
mon stock has also made a new high for 


this year. 
The declaration of initial dividend on 
Amoskeag had but little immediate 


effect on the stock although the price 
had been slowly rising prior to the de- 
clared intention of the company to pay 
$1 in installments. From a low price 
this year of 12} it has risen to 18} or 
UG. 
Some of the mill statements arriving 
hear witness to extensive cutting of 
overhead, concentration of operations, 
and economies unthought of in good 
All mills, however, have been 
affected by shrinkage in raw material 
values, particularly in the case of wool. 
lmoskeag’s Surprising Snapback— 
declaration of a dividend to share- 
holders and a bonus to employes by the 
\moskeag Mfg. Co. was one of the most 
unexpected as well as pleasantest sur- 
prises experienced by the textile indus- 
try for several years. The conjunction 
ot the two, consideration to shareholder 
and consideration to employe, is more 
than satisfactory indicating as it does 
not only the retention of the old and 
sturdy conviction that the textile indus- 
try in New England can make good but 
also indicating the development of 
nore up-to-date and satisfactory rela- 
tions between employer and employe. 
he re-establishment of the Amoskeag 
Co. on a profitable basis is a 
ute to the skillful and untiring ef- 
's of the management and it may be 
assumed that the progress made in 
ibilitation has been as much if not 
e in reducing costs as in any gen- 
eral improvement in the textile industry, 
ich throughout the year found many 
Ol its best efforts completely offset by 


times, 


‘| he 








the continuous fall in its principal raw 
materials. 

The Amoskeag Mfg. Co. has declared 
out of 1929 profits a dividend of $1, pay- 
able in three installments, 50c. April 2, 
25c. June 2, 25c. Oct. 2. In addition a 
bonus of 5% on their annual wage was 
directed by trustees for the 8,000 or 
more operatives who had _ worked 
steadily throughout the year, which 
bonus calls approximately for $400,000. 

Present capitalization was effected in 
November, 1927, through retirement of 
preferred stock and issuance of 6% gold 
bonds. Common shareholders of the old 
Amoskeag Co. received for each share 
held $52 in cash, $40 in 6% bonds, and 
one common share of the Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co. 

The annual meeting will be held in 
April at which time Treasurer Dumaine 
will give the full annual report. Inten- 
tion to pay $879,000 on the 6% bonds, 
$400,000 bonus to employes and $378,- 
181 interest indicates that Amoskeag 
earnings in 1929 must have been well 
above $1,500,000. In 1928 the company 
had a deficit of $1,723,395 equal to $4.56 


per share. 
American Calls More Shawsheen 
Notes—Directors of the American 


Woolen Co. have voted tou retire an- 
other $500,000 of the Shawsheen Mills 
7% notes of Oct. 1, 1931. This makes 
a total of $1,000,000 of the original 
$5,500,000 issue that has been called, 
$500,000 having been taken late in De- 
cember. The figure of 100 is set as limit 
of retirement price and tenders will be 
received by the company up to March 3. 
The first block was acquired at an aver- 
age of 98.65. In addition to the 
$4,500,000 Shawsheen Mill notes, which 
will be presently outstanding, there are 
$5,500,000 Webster Mills 645% notes, 
which fall due Dec. 1, 1933, making a 
total of $10,000,000 subsidiary notes to 
be met in the next three years. Arrears 
of dividends on the cumulative 7% pre- 
ferred stock to date amount to $19.25 a 
share or the equivalent of $9,625,000 on 
the $50,000,000 issue. 

Cabot Mfg. Co., Brunswick, Me., re- 
ports for the year ended Dec. 28, last, 
net profit after all charges, including de- 
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preciation and taxes of $349,213, equal 
to $17.46 per share on 20,000 shares, 
compared with net after similar charges 
in 1928 of $267,972, equal to $13.39 per 
share. 

Munsingwear, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn., reports for year ended Dec. 31 
last net of $1,744,785, after depreciation, 
interest and federal taxes, equivalent 
after dividends on preferred stocks of 
subsidiaries, to $7.74 a share on 200,000 
no-par shares. In previous year the 
company reported for 13 months ended 
December 31, 1928, showing net of 
$1,712,097, or $7.31 a share. 

The financial statement of the Quis- 
sett Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
shows that the corporation earned 
$129,817 for the fiscal year ended De- 
cember 31, 1929, compared with a loss 
of $74,664 for the previous year. Both 
these figures are before depreciation. In 
the middle of 1929 the corporation re- 
tired $305,000 in preferred stock, leav- 
ing only $2,000,000 in common outstand- 
ing. At present the corporation has 
$97.52 in net quick assets for each out- 
standing share, compared with $96.64 a 
year ago. 

Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., re- 
ports for the fiscal year ended Dec. 28, 
last, net profits after depreciation of 
$28,779, equal to $2.34 per share on 
12,252 shares of preferred stock out- 
standing at close of the year, as com- 
pared with earnings of 41 cents per 
share on 41,964 common shares after 
7% dividends on $1,314,400 preferred 
stock in 1928 and $2.70 per common 
share in the previous year. 

The Massasoit Mfg. Co., Fall River, 
Mass., showed an earned surplus of 
$538,135 in its annual statement, with 
$20,000 added to the reserve account 
during the year. 


York Mfg. Short of Capital—At the 
annual meeting of York Mfg. Co., Saco, 
Me., there was reported a loss of $313,- 
496 for the year ended Dec. 28, last, 
which compared with a loss of $611,481 
in the 1928 calendar year and an aver- 
age loss of $668,000 the previous three 
years. At the end of last year current 
assets totaled $568,424 against current 
liabilities of $312,744. Working capital 
of $250,000 is not adequate. Affairs of 
the company have now reached a point 
where apparently it will either have to 
raise new money or liquidate; a com- 
mittee of seven has been named by 
stockholders to recommend the most 
feasible action. 

Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., re- 
ports for the year ended Dec. 28, last, 
net loss after depreciation and all 
charges of $11,537, against net profit in 
1928 of $20,509. The loss in 1929 was 
due to mark-down of raw material and 
inability to operate at full during the 
year. 


Gloomy Outlook for Sharp Mfg. Co. 
—At the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the Sharp Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., the balance sheet for the fiscal 
year, ended Dec. 31, last, revealed that 
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Spinning Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Announcement! 


E are dyeing and furnishing 

resist colored mercerized yarns 
in all numbers for the full fashioned 
and seamless hosiery trade. We 
will gladly submit samples and 
lowest prices, and can make prompt 
deliveries on all counts. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


‘*From the Cotton Field Direct to You’’ 


J. and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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during the first year of liquidation, the 
net debt on the plant has been cut to 
$451,729, a reduction of $202,957. 
Joseph T. Kenney, president, said that 
practically half of the machinery had 
been sold. There are no real prospects 
of selling the real estate. Chances of a 
dividend in liquidation ever being paid 
on the common stock have vanished, and 
prospects of one ever being distributed 
on the preferred are remote. 

Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Inc., has extended its offer of purchase 
of the Parker Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
to March 1, because insufficient bonds 
have been deposited under the terms of 
the merger. 

Better Demand in South—Southern 
textile shares for the week ended Feb. 8 
were in better demand than for several 
months, but prices remained practically 
unchanged at the bid figures of a week 
previous. The average in bid quota- 
tions of 25 of the most active stocks 
closed at $85.04 as compared with $85.60 
for the close of the week before accord- 
ing to the weekly market report as com- 
piled by R. S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, 
a 

Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., manufacturers of the 
Humming Bird full-fashioned hosiery, 
reported net profits for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1929, of $444,633, as compared 
with $278,955 for 1928, after deductions 
for depreciation and Federal taxes. Net 
sales amounted to $3,975,135 last year 
as compared with $3,421,724 in 1928. 
The annual stockholders meeting will 
be held in Chattanooga, March 11. 

Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges—The 
following shows the movements of the 
leading textile stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and Curb for the 
week ended Feb. 11. 


Last Net 
High Low Sale Change 
\merican Woolen... . 172 11 163 + 6} 
American Woolen, pfd. 38% 294 37 + 8} 
Belding-Hemingway. . 54 54 “a + ¢ 
*Blumenthal......... 35} 33 35 + 3 
Botany Mills, A...... 34 3 33 — +t 
Cannon Mills........ 323 31} me, ceases 
Collins & Aikman.... 343 30 344 23 
Consolidated Textile. . HI 1 ey 
*Courtaulds, Ltd... .. 12 123 124 — } 
Duplan Silk......... 152 15 153 + 3 
Gotham Hosiery..... 245 23 24 — 3 
Kayser, Julius....... 384 343 38 +3 
Malinao: <i<%c.<0 83 84 8 — 
Mohawk Carpet...... 38 342 36 — i 
Munsingwear.....:.. 534 524 534 + 23 
Pacific Mills......... 273 274 274 — 3 
*Powdrell & Alexander 59 55 59 + 3} 
Real Silk Hosiery..... 55% 53 544 + i 
WT iescieks ds <o'ss 144 138 14 +3 
United Piece Dye Wks. 27} 6 274 — } 
Van Raalte.......-.< 184 18 is; — 3 


*Listed on Curb. 


Boston Stock Auctions—The follow- 
ing sales of textile shares were made 
t Thursday’s auctions: 


Shrs. 


Mill Par Price Change 

60 Associated IM 100 364 
41 West Point.. 100 110-109 ee 
96 Naumkeag. . 100 88-90 +2 

$ Ges, ccccesss OU 60 rs 
25 TE sks. ccices ae 60 tS 
TS DR ican cas cto 100 = 1023 +8} 

2 Ludlow.. 100 152 —2 
26 Nashua, pfd. Rewep Gia te 100 80 + 3 
326 Total 
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Cotton Yarns Hit New Lows 


Long Staple Differentials 
Helping Combed Quotations 


PHILADELPHIA. 

LTHOUGH yarns continue weak, 

the decline during the last few days 
has been more orderly, and there are 
many who for the first time are ready 
to believe that the bottom has been 
touched. Carded yarns are approxi- 
mately half a cent lower than last week, 
with proportionate reductions in combed 
peelers. Lower prices, as is usually the 
case, instead of attracting bargain 
hunters have tended further to curtail 
buying that was already very conserva- 
tive in nature, and carded yarns with the 
exception of a number of fair-sized sales 
of high grade types used by the up-state 
underwear trade have been dull. A num- 
ber of manufacturers of underwear did 
not buy large enough quantities during 
the buying flurry of the last three weeks, 
when spinners of high-grade, carded 
knitting counts booked sufficient business 
to keep their mills running for three or 
four months; these mills have been com- 
ing into the market during the last two 
weeks, but purchasing in quantities 
which averaged much smaller than those 
reported when the buying wave was at 
its crest. 

Underwear Yarns Lower—Largest 
purchases were made when 30s extra- 
carded was selling at 38c. This week 
the count has been quoted by repre- 
sentative spinners at 364c., and reports 
indicate that a large inquiry would have 
resulted in an order a half cent under 
that. This indicates that large under- 
wear manufacturers did not wait quite 
long enough to obtain the lowest prices, 
and paid approximately one and one- 
half cents above the current list price. 
However, they bought against goods 
orders in a majority of instances, and 
have lost little, except paper profits, by 
not having waited for two more weeks. 

The up-state trade acts almost as a 
body when buying yarn in volume; the 
first large purchase three weeks ago was 
the signal for all others to come into 
the market, and within a period of five 
days spinners of this group booked 
large volume. Buying for the light- 
weight season took place this year a 
month or more later than usual, and 
sagging prices show that manufacturers 
did not quite hit the bottom as they have 
frequently done. They could have bought 
at 364c. without trouble this week, a 
cent and a half under the average price 
of three weeks ago. 

The underwear trade has produced the 
most active buyers during the week, 
placing a fair but not large amount of 
business with combed spinners for de- 
livery during the next three months, 
starting at once. Prices this week have 
been on a basis of 384c. for 18s and 
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494c. for 38s, with sales being reported 
slightly under these figures which were 
named by largest spinners. This trade 
is enjoying good business at present, and 
yarn purchases are generally felt to be 
to cover goods orders. There is little 
speculation in yarns, notwithstanding 
their lowness in price. 

Combed Interest Improves 
from the demand for single, combed 
spinners report an improvement in two- 
ply, in respect both to shipments on old 
business and on new contracts of small 
size. Combed spinners assert that de- 
mand is such as to prevent any accumu- 
lation of stock yarns of size; these spin- 
ners are in much better position in this 
regard than their carded competitors. 
Gaston County is reported to be in a 
fair to good position so far as stocks are 
concerned, the combed section of the 
market being in healthier condition than 
the carded. 

One of the most pleasing aspects of 
the combed situation is a slight improve- 
ment in specifications from mercerizers. 
The latter are receiving better delivery 
instructions from knitters, and they, in 
turn, are passing this on to the combed 
spinners. While raw cotton is three 
cents lower than it was when merceriz- 
ers placed large combed yarn contracts 
last October, the expansion in differ- 
entials for staple cotton has neutralized 
this to a large degree, and it is estimated 
that prices at which mercerizers bought 
their yarns last October still are “buys” 
at the present time. 

Differentials Offset Cotton—While 
prices of ordinary cotton have declined 
approximately three cents since that 
time, the differentials on staple cotton 
have widened to almost the same de- 
gree, and last October, when mercerizers 
paid 63c. for 60s-2, they paid the same 
figures that are now being quoted. This 
widening of staple cotton differentials 
while ordinary cotton has declined mis- 
leads many into believing that goods 
manufactured from cotton of this type 
will be much cheaper than last fall. This 
will not be the case. 

Carded weaving yarns are quiet, and 
buyers are able to name figures consider- 
ably under the quoted level when they 
are interested in large quantities. Spin- 
ners need business, but it has been 
noticeable this week they are less will- 
ing to go as low to book new business 
as they did two weeks ago, indicating 
that those who had to have business suc- 
ceeded in booking enough small orders 
to run them for the next week or so. 
During the last week the average price 
of carded yarns has declined no faster 
than cotton, since spinners have reduced 
prices to a point where many feel that 
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ACELE BULLETIN NO. 2 





du Pont 


Qnnounces 





1... that ACELE (the new du Pont 
acetate yarn) is now available in the 


following deniers:— 
75 denier—24 filament 
—5 turn 
100 denier—32 filament 
—4 turn 
150 denier—24 filament 
—4 turn 


: that nighelastic limit, softness, 
cleanliness, true count and low spe- 
cific gravity are the identifying char- 
acteristics of ACELE. 


4... that every opportunity to 
prove that this better acetate yarn 
will do a better job is welcomed. 
We urge every mill, converter and 
factor in the industry to commu- 
nicate with us. 


ACELE Division, Du Pont Rayon Co. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 
LEXington 0022 





“BULLETINS OF OUR PROGRESS WILL BE PUBLISHED HERE REGULARLY 
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they might as well shut their plants as 
book orders at the prices that buyers are 
offering. 


Gastonia, S. C.—While continued 
quiet in combed cotton yarns was ex- 
perienced in the Charlotte-Gastonia 
center during the week, with little 
change in prices, the carded yarn situa- 
tion presented an entirely different pic- 
ture. Although the majority of carded 
yarn spinners were striving to maintain 
margins that were generally admitted to 
be too narrow even on the extremely 
low basis of raw cotton, many of the 
mills were willing to quote ridiculously 
low prices on carded qualities. 

Buyers evidently felt that raw cotton 
had reached bottom last week and were 
inclined to place business for several 
months ahead at the low prices which 
a fair number of spinners were willing 
to quote. Sales of 7s-3 were reported 
as low as 234c., while 20s-2 warp twist 
tubes, average quality yarns, were sold 
at 3l4c., and 30s-2 at 364 to 37c. 

Single hosiery yarns on cones were 
quoted on the basis of 264 to 27c. for 
10s. It was estimated that several hun- 
dred thousand pounds of carded yarns 
were sold in the local market during the 
week, in counts ranging from 2s to 60s. 

Combed yarn mills of the Gastonia 
area have been operating at only about 
60% of normal capacity. 


Boston.—Business in such yarns as 
are seasonable at this time of the year 
has been held up by the break in cotton, 
and consumer buying is confined to pur- 
chases for immediate requirements. The 
market is more unsettled than the spin- 
ning position, although some spinners 
have lowered their asking prices. The 
price range on any given count contin- 
ues wide, even when varying quality is 
taken into account. Low prices rarely 
act as a stimulus to buying, and until 
there is a more stable situation in cotton, 
the yarn market is likely to suffer. 

The spinning position itself is in a 
condition of irregularity, with strong 
competition among spinners of coarse 
yarns. The demand for quick business 
to take care of spinning production is 
unquestionably a bearish factor, rein- 
torcing the effect of the decline in cotton. 

Although yarn prices are lower than 
they were a week ago, there is no dis- 
tress selling seen nor any indication of 
dumping. There is likely, also to be con- 
siderable spinner resistance to selling at 
unprofitable prices in the future. Read- 
justment to a lower cotton level has, in 
the main, already taken place, and weav- 

rs and knitters who are currently re- 
ported short of stocks may get a little 
urprise any time. The knitting trade 
eems still to be short of specifications 
m its orders, which explains to some 
legree the slowing in buying for March 
ind later delivery. 

While there has been considerable 


curtailment in the spinning industry, it 
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is also true that consumption has slowed 
down, under-consumption thus neutral- 
izing the effect of reduced production. 
To what extent spinners have benefited 
by curtailment as related to their stocks 
is an open question. In combed yarns, 
single and ply counts have been rela- 
tively firm during the week. 
é 


New Yorxk.—Yarn prices eased 4c. 
per lb. for many numbers during the 


past week, although some sizes re- 
mained quotably unchanged. Receipt 


of a fair amount of inquiry has ac- 
centuated the variable factor in quota- 
tions, which has been in evidence for 
some time, and each order constitutes 
an individual battle. 

One of the chief occupations in the 
trade is playing with a paper and pencil 
and figuring how present prices com- 
pare with prices when cotton was at 
the 12 to 13c. level. In January, 1927 
with N. Y. spot cotton at 12.95c., 30s-2 
skeins were quoted at 334 to 34c. 
Now with spots near 15.75c., the same 
numbers are quoted at 354 to 36c., 
yarns being only 2c. higher. 

Too much trust cannot be placed in 
such figures, due to variations in pro- 
duction costs, supply and demand, etc., 
but there is a feeling in the trade that 
With cotton 2.8c. higher than 1927, 
cotton is low, yarns are low in relation 
to cotton and, therefore, purchasers 


Worsted Yarns 


would make no mistake if they even 
covered ahead as far as the end of 
the year. In fact it is felt that cov- 
ering to the end of the year is safer 
than covering a few months ahead. 

Talk of this sort in the trade, how- 
ever, is definite indication that factors 
have ceased to worry from day to day 
and are looking forward with confi- 
dence. Fortunately no rush of business 
is expected and there is no wild talk 
of the situation clearing overnight. 
Future developments depend to a large 
extent upon the mills. If they adopt 
the same mental attitude as seems ap- 
parent among sellers and are content 
to go along steadily it will help. If, on 
the other hand, they swing to optimism 
and overproduce, or become pessimistic 
and unload, the market is bound to be 
chaotic. Meliorism should perhaps be 
the watchword. 

* 


Argentine business in carded cotton 
yarns was fair during the first part 
of the week ended Feb. 8, but paralyzed 
in the last half by the declining peso 
exchange, according to a cable from 
Commercial Attaché Alexander V. Dye, 
Buenos Aires, to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. During 
the week the peso dropped to the lowest 
point for some years and its rapid de- 
cline has created pessimism and un- 
certainty in business circles. 


Less Active 


Men’s-W ear Season in Yarn 


Market Is Coming To An End 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HERE has been a less active de- 

mand for both weaving and knitting 
yarns, while prices are showing slightly 
more resistance to the lower trend that 
has been in evidence. The end of the 
current season in men’s wear is ap- 
proaching, and interest in mixtures for 
this trade is showing evidence of be- 
tween-season influence. Outerwear 
counts, while active in specifications on 
single contracts for bathing-suits, are in 
smaller demand. 

There have been several men’s-wear 
mills in the market for small filling-in 
lots wanted for immediate use to per- 
mit quick delivery of goods; one such 
mill placed an order for 50,000 Ib., of 
2-38s, French-spun, recombed mixtures 
at a figure several cents under the level 
quoted for this quality. Opinion is that 
this manufacturer received a duplicate 
order for present season’s lines, ,and 
ordered this large amount with the feel- 
ing that the balance of the yarn could 
go into his next season goods. 

Men’s-Wear Scason Good—Trading 
in men’s wear yarns this season has been 
as large as last year, and there is a gen- 
eral opinion that there will still be a 
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fair volume of rush yarn orders placed. 
Goods buyers want delivery as quickly 
as possible, and spinners who are in 
position to make immediate delivery are 
receiving the preference on this business. 

There is lack of demand from dress- 
goods manufacturers although in Janu- 
ary local mills bought a fair amount of 
yarn, larger than for several months 
There was a rush of orders for covert- 
type cloth, and both worsted and cotton 
spinners who could make prompt ship- 
ment of yarns booked considerable busi- 
ness with such mills. The worsted yarns 
required were single 25s, while fine 
counts of cotton were used, ranging up 
to 100s and 120s. Demand from this 
trade has now stopped, and little busi- 
ness has been reported this week from 
the _dress-goods trade. 

Although there are rumors that at 
least one large outerwear spinner has 
decided to meet the recent reduction in 
these qualities by jobbers in New York, 
who are quoting a jobbing price of $1.41 
for 2-20s, 50s, dyed, a majority of spin- 
ners are holding steady at $1.224, or 
$1.40, dyed. It was reported that one 
spinner was willing to sell at $1.38, 
dyed, but no sales were made by the con- 
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CROWN: 


Ii is significant that in- 
creasing numbers of man- 
ufacturers are so proud of 
results obtained with Crown 
Brand Rayon Yarns that 
they are using this crown 
on thetr own labels to iden- 
tify their products. We re- 
strict its use to high-ty pe 
textiles and well SLY led 
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assurance of lasting merit. 


GONE SO FAR? 


TuIs 1s NoT just statistics! It’s trade information that means a 
lot to you on the side of safety and satisfaction in the manufac- 
turing of rayon merchandise. * This Crown symbol represents 
the world’s largest manufacturer of fine rayon yarns, and stands 
for a brand that is considered the world’s standard of excellence. 
* More than twenty different varieties of rayon yarn are made 
by The Viscose Company under the Crown Brand label—every 
one true to denier, absolutely uniform, even-dyeing, readily worked 
and permanent in finish. #* Crown Brand Dulesco is a good ex- 
ample of Crown Brand development. Here’s a subdued luster yarn 
that never loses its soft pearl finish, never washes up or wears 
down harsh and shiny. It’s not a “delustered” rayon yarn—it’s 
made without luster in the first place. You’ll find it more satis- 


factory to use and safer to sell than any kind you’ve ever tried. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO CONSULT US FREELY ON ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO THE PROFITABLE 
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cern in question, according to reports. 

Outerwear Counts Steadier—A_ sim- 
ilar condition is found in 2-40s, 64s, 
zephyr. A majority of spinners are 
holding this count unchanged at $1.7734, 
and report sales at that level, but cer- 
tain manufacturers report that they have 
been offered this count and quality at 
$1.724 by a large spinner. Others state 
that the yarn offered at that figure is 
not of standard quality and grade. Indi- 
cations are that the present season will 
be good for this count, which is used 
by manufacturers of fabrics for women’s 
knitted dresses. 

There is a more optimistic feeling 
among spinners in view of the improved 
sentiment in the raw-material market. 
Foreign markets have displayed a 
stronger tone in the last week, and spin- 
ners of outerwear counts who have 
hitherto been predicting a further drop 
in prices are now asserting that the de- 
cline has ended, and that manufacturers 
will not be able to better current prices. 

Manufacturers in all lines have been 
disturbed by the continued drop in yarn 
prices and the further cutting of these 
figures by spinners who are endeavoring 
to book business at even lower levels. 
When there is an indication that stabil- 
ity has been found, there will be a vol- 
ume of orders released that are being 
held over; for this reason spinners be- 
lieve that a period of fair activity will 
begin as soon as the raw-material mar- 
ket becomes firmer. Yarn prices gen- 
erally have held unchanged. 


Spun Silk 
Continues Firm 


PUN silk yarn continued firm, with a 

mild demand from the broadsilk and 
woolen industries. Broadsilk weavers 
eased up on buying late last week, but 
showed more confidence Monday and 
Tuesday, and a fair amount of business 
was placed. 

The strike of garment-makers in New 
York had the normal effect of making 
Weavers apprehensive, and they were 
afraid to stock up on yarn, when their 
own outlet prospects were uncertain. 
The strong consumer interest in shan- 
tungs served somewhat to spur buying, 
however; shantung yarns, and also tub 
silk yarns were in steady call this week, 
the orders being small but fairly numer- 
ous. The spun yarn situation is not 
quite so strong as it was last week, but 
there is no real weakness at any end. 
Spinners were cautious about producing, 
and output schedules were being 
watched. There was no disposition to 
curtail, as spinners expected the situa- 
tion soon to clear up. 

Prices Steady—Spun yarn prices held 
steady. 

Fair Future Call—Woolen and wors- 
ted manufacturers bought both spot and 
future, the yarn going mostly into suit- 


ings, 


@ Thrown Silk 
Quiet But Firm 


HROWSTERS shared the general 
lull in the silk trade this week. 
Weavers were disinclined to commit 
themselves, even on small orders, pend- 
ing the dress-trade strike in New York. 
Hosiery producers placed some limited 
business for trams and this was eagerly 
picked up. 
Prices of thrown yarn held steady, 


despite the lull, thanks to a policy of 
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Thrown- 
silk mills are experiencing an excep- 


caution at the producing end. 


tionally poor season, and to protect 
themselves they have exercised careful 
watch on output of yarn. This has pre- 
vented the accumulation of surplus and 
helped to bolster prices, despite a gen- 
erally unfavorable market. 

Throwsters were confident that buy- 
ing would be spirited once the strike 
was settled ; this sentiment would appear 
to be fairly justified as the broadsilk 
mills have little yarn on hand and will 
be obliged to stock up swiftly once busi- 
ness picks up. 


Rayon in Steady Call 


February Sales to Date Are 
Believed Ahead of 1929 


EMAND for rayon yarn was steady, 

and indications were that the first 
half of February would be well ahead 
of the same period last year. The dress- 
trade strike in New York had not caused 
any great decline in orders from 
weavers, up to the time of going to 
press; all-rayon fabric weavers con- 
tinued buying, though on a small scale. 
Yarn producers were encouraged by a 
trend to future commitments which de- 
veloped during the week ; knitters bought 
confidently both spot and advance; con- 
siderable March and April business was 
being placed, some firms buying as far 
ahead as June. 

Current call from the broadsilk trade 
was mostly for 100 deniers, while knit- 
ters were buying 150s. Underwear knit- 
ters were in the market for substantial 
quantities of low-luster yarns. The 
rayon-producing and stock situation was 
normal, though shortage was reported 
in a few instances. Demand for 300s, 
which are used largely for bedspread 
fabrics, exceeded supply, and manufac- 
turers were obliged to wait for ship- 
ment. Yarn producers did not expect 
this shortage to continue, as effort was 
being made to speed up production. 

Good Half-Y ear Expected—One lead- 
ing executive took issue this week with 
the general belief that the first half of 
1930 would be slow and hesitant. This 
might be true of industry generally, but 
would not be true of the rayon industry, 
he thought; he based this contention on 
the fact that price uncertainty acted as 
a brake on yarn buying during the first 
half of 1929, while at present the price 
situation is fairly stable. 

“Manufacturers now show unusual 
confidence in our prices,” he added, “and 
the whole sentiment of the trade is to- 
ward a maintenance of current rates. If 
that continues, and I think it will, there 
is no question in my mind but that we 
will enjoy exceptional business in the 
January-June period.” 

Weavers Waiting Strike Settlement— 
It was evident that weavers were only 
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waiting for adjustment of the garment 
strike, to speed up output of fabrics, and 
some high-pressure yarn buying is ex- 
pected once the labor situation clears. 
The weavers are much encouraged by 
the strong consumer interest manifest in 
rayon crepes and voiles, especially the 
latter. It is hoped that the rayon voiles 
may enjoy a good part of the additional 
business incident to the new long dress 
vogue. Silk chiffons have registered 
strong in this field, and producers of the 
rayon cloths believe that their voiles 
may duplicate the activity of the chif- 
fons in the moderate price range. 


® Wastes Easier on 
Cotton Decline 


HE slump in cotton has been very 

disconcerting, and has had _ the 
effect of making buyers of wastes hold 
back, on the expectation that even 
lower values will be seen. Extra-staple 
cottons have been less affected by the 
decline, and there seems no special rea- 
son why good wastes of the peeler qual- 
ity should be other than a trifle uneasy 
until the storm is over. There has evi- 
dently been an over-consumption of cot- 
ton and a large over-production of the 
products of cotton, and the realization 
of this seems to be the most powerful of 
the influences at work on cotton values 
at this time. 

The market is easier in price, owing 
to the uncertain value of the staple, and 
yet it must be said that activity is more 
encouraging, particularly in spinning 
stocks, with good strips the leader. 
When cotton falls the flat-priced stocks 
ease off with the decline, and so, also, 
do the flat prices paid on comber and 
strips; for the month so far, however, 
the percentage bases of spinning stocks 
have held very firmly, and this cannot 
be considered otherwise than a favorable 
feature of the market. 

The market is selling a little of every- 
thing, with the bedding stocks in good 
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abundance and prices favoring the 
buyer. Threads are firmer. They seem 
to have gone about as low as can be ex- 
pected, and a little brisk demand would 
improve the situation very much. The 
percentage bases of comber and strips 
have not been changed as a result of 
the selling movement in cotton. The sev- 
eral threads are showing more life at 
prices acceptable to the buyer. Single 
spooler is firm at 10c., with the white 
slasher also firmer at 83c. Light cotton 
threads range from 74 to 8c., and dark 
colors from 64 to 7c. 


Choice Recovered 
Wools Quite Firm 


USINESS in reworked wools is 

very slow. Deliveries on old orders 
and contracts are decreasing the unfilled 
poundage rapidly, and for the year to 
date there has been no such weakening 
in prices as might have been anticipated. 
The reworked wool industry seems to be 
unaffected by the decline in the old rag 
market on the one hand, and the marked 
decrease in mill demand for substitutes 
on the other. Prices are held to firmly 
by some of the largest manufacturers. 
Prices on high-grade material made 
from clips are also holding up firmly. 
The best products of the recovered-wool 
industry in recent months have success- 
fully resisted the general downward 
trend seen in the cheaper reworks, noils, 
and mill wastes. 

The old-woolen-rag market is doing 
only a scattered business, and the closing 
down of so many woolen mills had a 
bad effect on sentiment and trade. It is 
interesting to note, nevertheless, that 
some of the mills which ran out of ma- 
terials at the close of the year are mak- 
ing preparations to resume operation. 

Continued interest is noted in foreign 
rags, which at this time are being 
bought speculatively. In general, mills 
and substitute manufacturers are in- 
clined to watch the market and await 
developments, restricting their purchases 
to small lots for immediate consumption. 
The market takes for granted that a 
higher duty on rags will be placed some- 
time between now and the first of April, 
and, with this probability in sight, pur- 
chases are being made in the Dewsbury 
market of the best types of rags for im- 
mediate shipment. 

The decline in worsted spinning 
wastes has been steady for several 
weeks, an effect brought about in large 
part by greatly diminished mill demand 
and in part, also, by extreme weakness 


in the English market, where large 
stocks have accumulated, permitting 


importing houses to purchase thread 
wastes either for their own account or 
on consignment into bond on the ex- 
pectation of a higher duty in the near 
future. The good, soft white wastes in 
Soston are steady in price, though 
atfected by the low price of similar 
wools. Most of the colored materials 


have lost the strong advantage they held 
during the greater part of last year, and 
are now quoted materially lower. 


@Noils More Resistant 
to Bearish Pressure 


OST dealers believe that domestic 

noils have positively struck the 
bottom. They do not expect any imme- 
diate snapback, but feel sure that as the 
weeks go by the situation will show 
decided improvement. In addition to the 
slow mill call for these commodities, the 
market is influenced very considerably 
by the current weakness in the wool 
market. Large stocks are still a 
hindrance, and the few mill buyers in 
the market who are fully cognizant of 
the situation continue to demand con- 
cessions. The market, nevertheless, is 
becoming more resistant to bearish pres- 
sure, and this is a hopeful feature. 

Stocks do not appear to be accumulat- 
ing at anything like the rate they were 
two or three months ago. The output 
was restricted approximately 20% dur- 
ing the last three months of the year, 
and imports of noils were also very 
small, so that the situation from the 
stock standpoint may be considered a 
trifle more favorable. Specialty noils at 
this time are sharing in the general 
slowness of the market and not until 
the New York goods market becomes 
more active is there any probability of 
a larger demand. 

The Bradford market, though low 
priced, is not yet low enough to permit 
the buying of average merino grades at 
prices that could land them here below 
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the low price level seen on domestic 
qualities. There arrived recently in 
this market from Bradford a consign- 
ment of 77 bales of carbonized Cape 
noil. The amount of Cape noil produced 
in the United States last year was well 
below normal, and in recent months im- 
ports of choice Cape noils have been 
fairly constant. 

The Bradford top market is. still 
erratic on the lowest basis for months, 
while in Boston the market is inactive 
and influenced sentimentally by the pre- 
vailing weakness in wools. In both 
markets the buyer holds the reins. 


Rayon Waste Quiet, 
Pending Openings 


oor waste was steady, but quiet. 
Woolen and worsted manufacturers 
have practically ceased buying, pending 
their openings at the end of the month, 
and this let-up produced a lull. Dealers 
are reconciled to a few weeks of quiet, 
and are confident that spirited buying 
will mark the opening of March. Prices 
held firm, so far as the higher qualities 
were concerned; there was some dis- 
tress waste available, but the total was 
less than last month. 

The import situation was equally 
quiet. There is no disposition to im- 
port any waste, except on actual order, 
and as buying is slow, very little foreign 
yarn is being brought over. 

Waste dealers said the garment strike 
also had an adverse effect on demand. 
Dealers were optimistic but did not look 
for any sharp upcurve until the woolen 
and worsted lines are offered. 


Cotton Market Rallies 


Concentration of Cooperative Holdings 
Into Hands of Central Organization Helps 


HE cotton market after selling off 
to 15.26 for May and 15.79 for 
October toward the end of last week, 
or into new low ground for the season, 
turned firmer on covering, while it also 
seemed that prices had gone low enough 
to attract some trade and investment 
buying. The rallies which followed 
were stimulated by the announcement of 
the Federal Farm Board that a cotton 
advisory committee had been appointed, 
which was quite generally regarded as 
the forerunner of a stabilizing corpo- 
ration. Taking over of additional co- 
operative cotton contracts presumably 
against sellers’ calls, by Harriss & Vose 
who announced last week that they were 
prepared to take over all such holdings 
in the futures market here, was also a 
factor on the advance which before the 
close of the market for the holiday on 
Wednesday had carried the price of 
May contracts up to 16.04 or about 78 
points above the recent low level. 
Advance on Technical Position—No 
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doubt the advance was due largely to 
the market’s technical position. Liqui- 
dation had been heavy on the preceding 
decline, and contracts evidently had 
passed into stronger hands. A feeling 
which increased the disposition to cover 
short contracts on this view of the situa- 
tion was that liquidation or hedging of 
remaining spot cotton had been pretty 
well completed, and that further declines, 
consequently, would be largely depend- 
ent upon an increase in the speculative 
short interest. This was coupled with 
an impression that there had already 
been some increase in the short interest 
outstanding and that the decline had 
been sufficient to aid in the campaign 
for reduced acreage and possibly stim- 
ulate end-season distribution. 

It is supposed that a good part of the 
cotton remaining unsold in the South is 
held by merchants against hedges in the 
futures market. No doubt there was 
considerable cotton held by small mer- 
chants or growers against which no 
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hedges had been sold, and it is likely 
that such holdings have been pretty 
thoroughly liquidated or hedged during 
the progress of the recent decline. Aside 
from that, there are the holdings of the 
cooperative associations which have now 
been concentrated in the hands of the 
new central organization known as the 
\merican Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion. 

According to the recent announcement 
of the Federal Farm Board this organ- 
ization has been amply financed, and 
there is now no reason to suppose that 
the cooperative holdings previously scat- 
tered among the State organizations 
will be affected by the recent decline, so 
far, at least, as marketing policies are 
concerned. The hedged cotton, no doubt, 
will be for sale at a certain basis as 
compared with futures, no matter what 
the general course of prices, but there is 
at least a possibility that the holdings 
of the cooperatives will be carried for- 
ward in the expectation that an improve- 
ment in trade demand or a decrease in 
acreage will send the market above a 
parity with farm loan values before 
the end of the season. 

Too Early for Acreage Estimates— 
It is still too early for any definite idea 
of the coming acreage, the campaign for 
reduction is getting under way in the 
South, and promises to be pushed with 
considerable vigor. Its success remains 
a matter of uncertainty and the ultimate 
acreage may depend quite largely upon 
the further course of prices and the 
weather. For this reason some traders 
would consider a substantial advance in 
the market at the present time as rather 
unfortunate from the standpoint of 
acreage reduction efforts, and feel that 
if the market were to stabilize around 
the 16c. level it would probably react to 
the ultimate advantage of the trade. 


MempPHIs, TENN., Feb. 10— The 
slump in cotton futures took all the 
life out of this market. Mills fixed 
prices more actively but offered little 
new business while buyers held back 
as they have not done before this sea- 
son. Saturday a few mill orders were 
offered and accepted, prices being fixed 
during the day or on the close; the 
olume was small but it was the first 
hopeful sign in a gloomy situation. 
ortunately most merchants were fairly 
vell hedged and are now hoping the 
wer level will stimulate mill demand. 
It is argued that prices are now 
below cost of cotton production and 
tiat the fact should arouse investment 
iiterest. U. S. Department of Agri- 
lture estimates that the average cost 
©! production in 1928 was between 154 
id 16c. There was not much differ- 
ce between the cost in 1929 and the 
evious year. Growers this season 
generally sold “as ginned” that spot 
essure did not increase on the decline. 
cent ginnings have been too light, 
‘ause of unfavorable weather, to 


ect the market. 


Basis is nominally unchanged from 
the previous week, except on lve in. 
staples, down 25 points. Strict mid- 
dling 14 in. staples are quoted at 300 
on the March contract, li in. at 400 
on and 1} in. at 800 on. 

Talk of Large Call Selling—An off- 
cial of the American Cotton Coopera- 
tive Association, in an interview here, 
charges recent declines to call selling 
—which he says was “probably larger 
than ever before’—by growers outside 
of the association. He makes no men- 
tion of co-op call selling although, here, 
current report, that the co-ops engaged 
in the practice more extensively than 
any other group, is generally credited. 
There has been no important volume 
of call selling, by growers, ginners or 
country merchants, in Memphis terri- 
tory or any other part of the central 
belt, since 1927 when the experiment 
proved unsatisfactory to both seller and 








buyer. It is understood there was con- 
siderable call selling this year by 
“outsiders” in Texas and Oklahoma, 


who based their market ideas on what 
they could see of their own crops. 
The Texas yield per acre approximated 
the smallest in history. 


Boston.—The drop in cotton during 
the last week instead of bringing buy- 
ing to a standstill afforded to New Eng- 
land mills an opportunity to purchase 


Wools Move in 
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selected short and extra-staple cottons 
at prices which must be considered favor- 
able, if not cheap. Selected short staples 
have been in good demand for months. 
The decline in futures unaccompanied 
by an increase in premiums gave the 
mills an opportunity to acquire cotton 
suited to their needs, 1 inch to lz in. 
at flat prices at a cent or more per 
pound lower than those of a week ago. 
Some sellers attempting to increase pre- 
miums, automatically brought buying to 
a halt; but where the premiums were 
unchanged and the futures were quoted 
lower, a fair business was done. On 
the longer staple cottons, sellers in- 
creased their premiums, but not suf- 
ficiently to offset for the buyer the drop 
in futures. 

Egyptian cotton was quieter during 
the week and was quoted lower. Fully 
good, fair Sak. was off 75 points and 
fully good, fair-to-good uppers were off 
35 points. 

The market in general manifests sur- 
prise at the inaction of the Farm Board. 
Cotton at this time is not far from the 
accepted average cost of production, a 
fact to be given full recognition -when 
the question of next season’s acreage 
is taken into consideration. If the Farm 
Board should do anything to put up 
prices, there would be less probability 
of the decreased acreage considered 
essential to stability. The Farm Board 
seems to be between the devil and 
the deep blue sea. 


Buyer's Market 


Decline Checked and Crystallization 
On Low Basis Now Occurring 


HE wool market is on a low basis. 

Some merchants believe that it is 
already crystalizing quite firmly. Better 
conditions in London the last few days 
have helped sentiment on the street, and 
inasmuch as the decline in wools during 
the past twelve months has been very 
severe, nothing of a like character will 
occur this year, probabilities favoring a 
rather long period of stabilization fol- 
lowed by a slightly advancing market. 

There is no snap-back in prices 
noticeable anywhere and the mills are 
buying on a restricted scale taking small 
quantities of delaine wool as low as 33c. 
and not paying more than 78c. for 
fine staple territory wools clean basis. 
French combing wools are also on an 
easier level and quoted 73-75c. 

Not for many years has the trade been 
so unsettled regarding operations con- 
cerning the new domestic clip. Until 
more is known about the possibilities 
of the big wool pool recently organized 
it seems quite unlikely that there will 
be any strong attempt to contract for 
wools on the sheep’s back although 
under normal conditions the very low 
level on which wool is now resting 
would prove a strong incentive to 
aggressive action in the territory states. 
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The greater part of the wool now 
being liquidated is held on cOnsignment, 
either by wool houses or pools and asso- 
ciations who have over-stayed their 
market. Amid such discouraging cir- 
cumstances the wool trade and the big 
wool pool will have to commence opera- 
tions, the trade contracting at a price, 
the marketing corporation making loans 
with the wool price indeterminate — 
higher or lower as the wool situation 
may develop in the months to come. 

Neither for the pool nor for the trade 
is the situation without much difficulty. 
Considerable pioneer work will have to 
be done by the pool to swing growers 
into a line. Low prices prevailing 
rather favor the pool as against the 
buying trade. The wool trade must 
make prices based on the low world 
market position on similar wools while 
the pool having nothing definite to say 
as to prices promise largely on pros- 
pects that may fail of realization. 

The Australian wool trade has 
decided to spread out sales to the 
middle of August and is also under 
agreement to withdraw wool in London 
which does not realize second half of . 
January market rate. The Australian 
trade has made a similar suggestion to 
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ondon, New Zealand and Cape bro- 
ers. 
practically on the bottom, nor is there at lieved prices can fall much further. 


But it is not be- 


Slow Week in Raw Silk 


Holidays in U.S. and Japan 
Accentuate Lull Due to Strike 


NDIFFERENT buying with a confi- 

dent undertone marked the raw silk 
narket during the week. Prices were 
soft, and numerous of the smaller firms 
sold below list to effect turnover. The 
lull was attributed to the dress trade 
strike in New York, which has made 
broadsilk mills cautious regarding com- 
mitments. Current demand, or such as 
there was of it, leaned to 20/22s, with 
a secondary interest in 13/15s. All 
orders were small. Hosiery knitters 
helped the situation somewhat, by plac- 
ing a little future business, but most of 
these firms are covered well ahead; it 
was estimated that 60% of the hosiery 
mills have bought into June. For that 
reason no extended early buying is ex- 
pected from that end. 

The lull stimulated the bearish tend- 
ency among buyers, and effort was made 
to place business at lower than current 
levels. The larger importers resisted 
the pressure, claiming that it meant 
selling at a loss; these firms held firm, 
with the result that they did little busi- 


ness. Despite the discouraging outlook, 


the raw silk trade was confident; the 
keen interest in chiffons and the active 
buying at that end, is seen as forecast- 
ing a good season, once the dress strike 
is settled. It was considered very sig- 
nificant that chiffons are selling ahead 
of season, despite the labor trouble. 
Quiet Week on Exchange—The week 
on the Raw Silk Exchange was excep- 
tionally quiet. Last Saturday was a 
blank, not a _ single contract being 
placed. The week opened firm; there 
was some interest, but little buying; on 
Feb. 5, only 40 bales changed hands. 
This rose to 90 bales next day, and 
futures were stronger. On Feb. 7, 
weakness developed which continued 
through into the current week. Buyers 
were interested only in “bargains” and 
trading was spotty. The no-sale record 
of Saturday was the second such occur- 
rance in the history of the Exchange. 
Monday was marked by spirited buying, 
and turnover totalled 420 bales; prices 
were too soft, however, to make this a 
cause for rejoicing; most of the buying 
was done at the lower end of the scale. 


Bathing-Suit Call Near Peak 


March Will Bring Maximum 
Demand, Belief of Knitters 


ATHING-SUIT buying continued 

steady, with no slackening of the 
trong seller situation. Most of the 
largest producers were still able to 
vrite business, and it was unlikely that 
these firms would find themselves 
‘sold up” before March. However, that 

far from certain, and buyers this 
week showed a disposition to continue 
early booking. 

One of the world’s foremost producers 
{ quality bathing-suits was being 
irtually flooded with orders; sales were 
vell ahead of this time last year, but 
he company has increased production 
ind expects to continue taking business 
intil the end of next month. The New 
: ork representative of this firm thought 
iat March, the peak month in bathing- 
uit demand, would decide the question 
{ whether production will equal orders. 
his factor admitted the possibility that 
is firm would shut down on orders 
ithin six weeks. 

Early Buying Advisable—There is no 
uestion but that jobbers and retailers 
hould cover early on bathing-suit re- 

uirements. Making due allowance for 





over-optimistic sales executives, the fact 
remains that the mills are at capacity 
production, with heavy orders still com- 
ing in. Several large companies ex- 
pected that, if buying continues at its 
present scale, they would be “sold-up” 
March 31, and would be refusing all 
business prior to June delivery. The 
significance of this statement lies in the 
fact that the mills referred to include 
outstanding firms in the industry, both 
as regards quality and quantity output. 
Pastels Strong—Current buying was 
about equally divided between men’s and 
women’s suits; women’s pastels were 
going strong, especially in the tan 
shades; there also was a good call for 
blacks and navies. Lines retailing at 
$5.50 and $6.00 per suit were in active 
call. Backless suits continued to lead. 
At the men’s end, the speed models of 
the more extreme cut were preferred. 
Fancy sweaters moved steadily. Polo 
shirts were not picking up as fast as 
had been expected, but an increase in 
‘demand is looked for next month. The 
whole range of crickets was in fair call. 
Staple sweaters sold small orders. 
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the moment any indication of a major 
The world over, wool values are change for the better. 
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® Underwear Buying 
Is Confused 


"Tee cold weather of last week helped 
jobbers and retailers to move cur- 
rent heavyweight underwear stocks, and 
put them in a buying mood as regards 
spring lines. There. was fair call for 
balbriggans and rayons; the latter line 
was picking up slowly and steadily, and 
manufacturers looked for a consistent in- 
crease in demand during the next few 
weeks. 

Heavyweight underwear for fall was 
sluggish. There was little business of 
any real size placed in the New York 
market. The price cut seemed to have 
had an adverse effect on sales. Retail 
buyers entering the market during re- 
cent weeks found a confusing situation, 
with quotations extremely low in some 
instances. Bargain buying naturally re- 
sulted, but little normal business was 
placed. Buyers were afraid to commit 
themselves, due to the general un- 
certainty and preferred to wait until 
they made a broader study of prices. 
Manufacturers of fleece-lined heavy- 
weights said the price drop had hurt 
their future demand, although this 
group as a whole has done little price- 
cutting. Buyers are cautious because of 
the fear that the price quoted by the 
mill one day might be underquoted by a 
competitor next day. 

Ribbed heavyweights were spotty. 
Some of the larger producers did a good 
early business, and were still selling 
steadily this week; smaller mills _re- 
ported an indifferent demand. 


® Discuss Hosiery 
Overproduction 


HE problem of overproduction of 

hosiery is again in the foreground, 
as result of a new plea issued by the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers that the mills 
“manufacture fancy half-hose against 
order only.” The association in its 
Feb. 5 “News-Letter” stressed the 
danger of a glutted market in men’s 
fancies, adding that “ridiculously cheap 
prices are prevalent.” 

Curtailment of output and strict ob- 
servance of the policy of manufacturing 
to order on fancy half-hose is the only 
solution, the association statement con- 
cluded. This statement was received 
eagerly but not too optimistically in the 
trade. The association has frequently 
emphasized the need of measuring pro- 
duction more carefully against sales— 
with only partial success. However, 
recommendations along this line during 
recent months, had been moderately 
successful, and Worth Street representa- 
tives hoped that this new appeal also 
might have effect. 

Half-Hose Spotty—Conditions in the 
trade this week showed that the associa- 
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Seven Outstanding Advantages of the 


NEW READING DRIVE 
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High-Low Speed 


Control Rod 


—— See ian 


1 Motor runs uniformly and maintains its high initial torque 
at all speeds regardless of load so that no difficulty what- 
ever is experienced when starting the machine in any position. 


Permits the production of better fabric due to the uniform 
performance of the motor at any speed or load. This is 
especially noticeable in the plating of the fabric. 


Eliminates the necessity for changing driving pinion and 
chain when it is desired to change the machine speed. 


to any speed between 600 to 1600 r. p. m. 


It is highly efficient, the efficiency remaining practically 


4 Has a large speed range and is easily and quickly adjusted 
5 constant over its entire speed range. 


Makes it impossible for knitters to change the speed 
limit. 
7 Automatic Solenoid Brake makes it easy for operators to 
stop the machine in any position without using the hand- 
wheel as a brake. Even at high speed the carrier travel will 
be no more than ten inches after the switch is tripped. 


Thus it is easily seen that the adaptation of the new Reading 
Drive to the full- fashioned knitting machine is one of the 
most important developments ever made toward the pro- 
duction of quality fabric at an economical speed. 


All Reading machines will be equipped with the new drive 
where Alternating Current above 25 cycles is available. 
Complete details will be sent upon request or, better yet, 
visit us and see this new drive in operation. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


ENNA. 


Showing the Brush Shifting Mechanism 
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Jhe“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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tion statement was timely and much- 
needed. Fancyywhalf<hose were selling 
spottily, with prices soft. The problem 
of left-over fancies, was serious, and 
knitters were making drastic cuts to 
clear; 50c. numbers were sold in good 
quantities at prices enabling buyers to 
retail them at 35c. Similar unprofitable 
cutting prevailed in other half-hose 
ranges. 

Men’s staples and women’s hosiery, 
both seamless and full-fashioned, were 
in a stronger position, though no great 
demand registered. The fact that 
Easter is late this year was believed 
partially responsible for the slow pick-up 
of spring business in women’s stockings. 
There was some price cutting on 
39-guage sheer full-fashioned, but this 
was limited to a few mills. Speaking 
generally, hosiery demand is_ behind 
normal. 

Color Trends—Color trend in women’s 
hosiery continued to stress darker 
shades. The week’s new offerings in- 
cluded numerous tan and sunburn tones, 
some of which went over well last sum- 
mer. There is uncertainty regarding the 
“nude” shade vogue this year. Early 
buying showed a tendency to browns, 
and some manufacturers were doubtful 
whether the flesh tones would be as 
popular as they were last year. Reports 
from Paris stressed the importance of 
brown hosiery for summer. 


* Men’s Wear 
Seasonally Quiet 


Ae the men’s-suiting busi- 
ness continued quiet last week, an 
increased firmness in raw wool pro- 
vided a cheering note. Wool-goods 
manufacturers, in common with other 
fabricators of raw materials, have suf- 
fered a great deal due to declines in 
the commodity markets. Wool has 
been in the habit of declining so 
rapidly that fabric values have depre- 
ciated before goods can be sold. A 
condition of this sort naturally holds 
up buying. 

Staples—Since the initial action of 
the American Woolen Co., other im- 
portant factors in the staple fabric field 
have opened fall lines at comparative 
figures. This division of the market 
seems to be well stabilized at opening 
levels, which in turn are not far dif- 
ferent from spring 1930 prices. 

Overcoatings—Certain lines of over- 
coatings may be formally’ opened in 
the near future. Generally, however, 
overcoating houses feel that little will 
be accomplished by such a course. The 
consuming season is so far away that 
manufacturers, fearing a price reduc- 
tion, are hesitant about placing con- 
tracts. Several mill men have ad- 
vauced the opinion that openings could 
well await the time when cutters are 
more in a mood to purchase. 

Garment Strike—The garment strike, 
which now appears to be drawing to 





a close, produced little or no effect on 
the wool-goods industry. For a time, 
at the inception of the disturbance, 
light-weight worsted dress goods were 
hesitant. This was more than counter- 
balanced by the activity in heavier 
goods intended for ensembles and 
tailored suits. The continued trend 
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toward sharkskins and 


mannish-type 
fabrics has enabled men’s wear mills 
to cash in on a part of the women’s 


wear business. Coverts are still greatly 
in demand, but cutters in many in- 
stances find the types they desire sold 
up past acceptable delivery dates. This 
increased swing toward men’s wear. 


Recovery Seen for Cotton Goods 


Signs of Upturn in Raw Material 
May Foreshadow Stronger Cloth Prices 


OTTON-GOODS volume last week 
kept on at about the same level as 
for the two weeks previous; in other 
words, sales have approximated present 
curtailed production, but have been far 
below normal. The opening of the cur- 
rent week, however, saw a better spirit 
in the Worth St. section. One seller 
mentioned that he felt quiet cheerful, 
and could look back on the previous 
week as a bad nightmare. One cause of 
the improvement in morale was an ap- 
parent firmness of cotton and a few 
opening goods sales at improved prices. 
Print Cloths—Sellers believed that the 
low prices of the previous week were 
definitely over. As an indication, it was 
cited that the 36 in. 64x60s had sold 
in a big way Monday morning at 6c., 
which would put the 384 in. construc- 
tion on a 64c. basis. At times during 
the week this latter number was sold 
rather freely at 6}c. although there 
were houses holding for 6$c. and 64c. 
Other constructions showed comparative 
declines. Print cloth dobbies were re- 
ported quiet. Due to the unsettled cot- 


ton market, customers were mildly in- 
terested in spots, but were consistently 
refusing to place contracts. 

Exports—While exporters are glad to 
see low-priced cotton, the recent sharp 
decline has held up a good deal of buy- 
ing until a greater degree of stabiliza- 
tion or a definite rise comes about. 
Week-end cables from foreign repre- 
sentatives were shown as evidence that 
they had business in hand, waiting to be 
placed as soon as customers felt values 
would not depreciate before the goods 
could be shipped. Direct business with 
India is viewed somewhat askance by 
certain mills, due to the increasing 
political unrest in that country. 

Wash Goods—A prominent converter 
mentioned that last month was the big- 
gest January he ever experienced as far 
as volume went. He would prefer, how- 
ever, to revert to a year ago when less 
goods were sold, but at a profit. This 
same condition has prevailed so far this 
month. Volume has been large, but the 
consistent decline of gray goods prices 
has eaten heavily into profits. 


Chiffons Ahead of Season 


Good Call Laid to New Styles; 


Strike Causes Hesitancy 


EW YORK dress manufacturers 

did little broadsilk buying this 
week, due to the uncertain situation cre- 
ated by the dressmakers’ strike. There 
was a fair movement of broadsilks, de- 
spite that deterrant, most of the business 
coming from out-of-town manufacturers 
who were not affected by the strike. 
Numerous buyers from Boston, Chicago 
and other cities were in the market, and 
they placed substantial orders for spring 
and summer fabrics. These firms were 
speeding up production of spring and 
summer dress numbers, anticipating an 
active demand from New York, due to 
the strike there. 

Chiffons and Shantungs Strong— 
Printed chiffons and shantungs were in 
good call, both spot and future. Chiffon 
demand is about six weeks ahead of sea- 
son and the prospects for this fabric are 
considered exceptionally good; it is the 
principal fabric used for the new long 
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dresses. Chiffon buying for future was 
fair, the main call being for shipment 
within a few weeks. This call stressed 
a wide variety of colors; greens, pinks 
and light blues, in large floral designs, 
were favored. Shantungs sold mostly 
in dark shades, as suitings. 

Orders Small but Frequent—Light but 
frequent buying was a rule. Some 
reorders on chiffons have already been 
placed. 

Polka Dots Popular in Crepes—Both 
staple and novelty polka dots were in 
demand. It was noted that large dot 
designs were slow, the interest being 
mostly in the small patterns; blue-and- 
white continued the favorite color com- 
bination. 

Prices Firm—Prices held firm all 
along the line. Among the most popular 
fabrics of the week were the $1.25 and 
$1.35 chiffons which went into the pro- 
duction of dresses retailing at $10.75. 
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QUOTATIONS 


at close of business, Feb. 11, 1930 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 

















Cotton Goods Cotton Yarn 
ae aes CARDED—(Av-rage Quality) COMBED PEELER—(Average Quality) . 
PRINT CLOTHS Double carded 2c.—4c. higher according to quality WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60. . 4ic. 4hc. 5hc. tes aes Me 7 Mere. Wp. Merc. Wp. 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.24.. 63 -6}c. 63-65 c. 7he. SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(Warp Twist) Tw. Tw. Tw. Tw. 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75.. 71 -7lc —74-7he.  8I- Bic. | 4s to B..... ~$0.274  20s....... $0.304-0.31 200-2......$0.44- 45 66-2...... $0.63 — .64 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25.. Bic.  81-8ic. She. | 10s...... iss. a ae 30s-2..... 49-150 700-2...... .73— .74 _ 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00. 9e. 9-9tc. 10}3-10}c. ie S 2 Siena “ 334 a. ae Nee 80s-2 Ree 8 —, 86 a 
cx aeves -. icons. SR < mae..... Si- 32 Se2..... ber 
. ~ .49 5 cs 2... e833 
BROWN SHEETINGS 16s oe : ee ee n 4 50s-2...... .56—- .57 100s-2. 1.2 ! 
JO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES ‘ire 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00. .. 7i-7ic Tio. 8}-8fe- SINGLE 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00... Sic. 9§-%o. 10he- 2 te (oe = , ‘os 3062 ... ~$0 3st ae $0.37 ae $0.46}- . 47} 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00... 7c. 7c. 8-8hc. | '0s-2..... .27}- . seeeee en ag “49}— _50} B 
12s-2 eoeese 28} > .29 36s- a - 43 16s 7 38 40s. Py. .50}- 5 Bb 
= (ee . 294- .30 40s-2.. — 44 _ ae ie 38} ~~ = 56 
PAJAMA CHECKS 46s-2...... .30 -— .30§  40s-2hib’k - 50 er ae a 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70... 7i-THo. 74-8. 8E-Bho™ | IEF gg 34 BO ee econ . Te:...:-¢ ae~ ae ‘ 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75... 6c. bio. 7he. pnre eee nents WARPs oe Db. 3505. - 45 80s........ .84)— .85 C 
MISCELLANEOUS _ lec rr .. as eane $0 oat 0 34 MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 
1 Biccccsees — .409 4£05....cc0e6 34- e 4 a es 45 at. 50 
Drills, 37-in. 3 yd... 9c. Whe. t-Ilte | 143........ Se Ps xs 36k Begs ~ 0 SSS ane *)-8 1-8 
Denims, 2. 20... ; 1 5e. 1 5e. 174c Oh. «0 <a0% — .29} 40s ex.qual. 49 - 3 368-2... ae 67 1208-2... 2°15 -2 20 , 
ces oe. -- yo waye = 28-220 | Me... — -305 _..... o-. ...... = 0 
a staple ing: ~ oo ~ TWO-PLY WARPS (Se... (2 - °73 Oe. 001 (82 - 84 
hams, 27-in..... 106. 106. 10}c. | _8s-2..... .$0.274- ed... $0.34 | 308-2..... .73-. emote «PPO. ~ 
108-2 .28- a 26a-2 35 SGk...< . o>. oan .85 ee ; 
ee a ”lUC LE ee 709.121. 1:10-1:15 : 
Cc W a2 =. ‘- 408-2 ordin. 44 80s-2...... 109 -1.12 Chiesa -I. 
otton Waste ae ~ “61 COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS ) 
SIM io oe 14 —143 | 88-2 and 4-ply skeing and tubes; tinged, 24; white (Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3 and 4-Ply) ' 
27; 23 
Peeler strips aknts Reet. ck baske cance nee 5 waste 2 a Paclor Sakelarides— 
ieee" Re a eae a4 HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) Average iat Best Average Best : 
Choice willowed picked........... ..-... 5—6 ste 00.264 22e........ $0.30) | 248.... $0.50-0.51 $0.59 $0.71 $0.76 
ak.strips. ...... ya Wee as .« 15i—06 10s.... Di 27 s......:. - IE 92 Beorcre ‘3. Sa 62 "74 "79 
Linters (mii run). eae Seances ee oe oe eee a peer ee ae Se) 64 "77 "92 
White spooler (single) . . iss: 16s .. .28— .28) 30s tying. 34 4“0s.... “60- .61 68 81 86 : 
l6s....... .28- .283 30s reg.. 354 |] 458... 65- .66 73 86 91 
| eee ey ig 30s ex. qual. .36}— .37 50s.... ee 78 91 96 
20s....... = SEOk RB 25s = ad 60s... . 80 .81 . 88 1.01 1.06 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES | BASIS MIDDLING ss DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
cog oo “— a ae) on Net Feb. 8 Feb. 1 WHITE GRADES 
“eb. 6 High Ow ‘eb. 11 Change : : 
- 5 & 10 kets average........... 14.98 15.97 Mem- Mont- Au-_ Aver- 
February. 15.56 15.69 15.00 15.69 +.13| Memphiss voreee (222222071 14.45 15. 50 Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
March..... 15.67 15.91 15.05 15.79 +.12 [oe aot hae bat fant 
April...... 15.78 15.89 15.21 15.89) 4.11 M. Fs. Rg i RS a = 
a 1898 tela 13:98 lens lds PREMIUM STAPLES a 73t “50t 175t «1 75t 1 72¢ 
July....... 16.06 16.34 15.47 16.26 +20 First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis * | 8. M..;...... ‘fe 2 Sa} aa 
——, ae 4 a 7: 4 + . 7 . r . Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal | [7 mM... -'.)s«1.75* §.50® 1.75% 2.00® 1.70° 
i Seo, Seek AE Gm BEER 2 86 POR cis sbanneccaenducenassesansncdcn 18. 20-18. 400. | SG. 0.#*.... 3.00% 2.50% 2.75% 3.258 2. 80° 
November. 16.37 16.53 15.90 16.53 ae 1 ¥-in Sexi enbse'ee wiki Wea ea Aikie a waloneaee LBS 2OR Ee S: ee 4.00% 3.50% 3.75% 4.25% 3. 
December.. 16.45 16.68 16.00 16.64 +.19 | Vdetm........... cc eeeeeeececseeeens 23. 00-23. 50c. o 7 
January... 16.50 16.69 16.05 16.62 +.12 YELLO 
CURRENT SALES a, oot .50* .50* .50% 50% 50° 
MIDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK For chic. ial Ss. M canes aS 1.098 1. 1. 1.98 16a 
J J co 10 By s . Ree “eee . . . . . 
kt tien bo Week Week Before | 87, Miee..7? 2508 25008 2:258 2258 2.278 
; ge as a Memphis total! 8,388 14,643 22,827] L. M.##...... 3.25% 3.00* 3.00% 3.00* 3.15% 
sreaey, Feb. 7 13.20 14.75 8.60 | Fo.b. included in total —_7,367,——-12,504 20,507 
Sotumaey, Feb. 6 15.40 = 14.82 8.37 | 10 markets 41,381 43,394 51,843 YELLOW STAINED 
Monday, Feb. 10 15.75 15.23 8 43 ee ee . a ’ 
Tuesday, Feb. |! 15.90 15.41 8.54 GUM ccs0.0 1 1 Ae tee te 
Wednesday, Feb. 12 Holiday 8.62 MEMPHIS SHIPMENTS, RECEIPTS, ETC. S....... 22 2.25 2. Mi 50* 2.35% 
Thursday, Feb. !3 15.80 15.33 8 57 For a Y M.**.......... 3.00% 2.75* 3.50% 3.50% 3.15 
0 sas ear 
eae eae ae ; TOCICS Week Year Before BLUE STAINED 
Ve ARTS SED: SRO Net receipts 11,583 16,286 11,016 + + * ’ * 1.65* 
Stocks : . 2 cipal 1-23 1.25 1.75 22 ; 
- T! SEOCRE ; * Gross receipts 33,648 46,884 42,749 M.**.. 2 25* 2. 00* 2.75% 2.75* 2.40% 
Market Feb. 5 Feb. 11 Sal Week — Tot al since Aug. 1, net we or4 ae a +: ** . So 2 eee 2. 2ee . 75* 3.18% 
INVLE e eb ep Sales se ear Shipr nts : ; 86 : 
Galveston. 16.25 15.95 3,341 400,462 516,566] Total since Aug. 1..... 1,215/661 1,167°312 995,779 seGrades not deliverable on contract. tOn Middiing 
New Ori ns 15.75 15 ‘1 2,961 502,577 337,881 | Totalstock..... 407,806 270,596 236,399 
Mobile 15.55 15.30 476 ,89 35,006 | Decrease for week. 5 15,464 12,080 6,474 — TTO} 
Savannah.. 15.59 15.47 1,259 65.675 46.452 | Unsold stock in hands EGYPTIAN COTTON 
Norfolk 16.13 15.81 720 70,645 96,249 of Memphis factors. BRED csacsexs eats February-March Shipment c.i.f. Boston Change 
New York 16.15 15.90 4,350 97,636 82,505 | Decrease for week BON Ra |e head Fully Pa fair Sak.. Renee tera en 29.95 —0 75 
asaene . 16 -. 15.81 1,698 96,687 75,839 Fully good fair to good uppers ee 22.10 —0.45 
} his.. 15.20 14.95 9,88 405,557 270,29 
St Louis. 15.50 15.00 ."... 13,799 -27'637 | AVERAGE PRICE FEB-MARCH SHIPMENT (By John Malloch & Co.) 
a 16.15 15 90 638 1,021,701 874,621 HARD WESTERN COTTON Alexandria Exchange, Feb. 12 
alas 15.45 15.25 5,30 
— ep were Middling St. Middling pio Sak.....-0-.-e eee eee he = a 
id ie 184-—19¢, 194-206. Ns io aa ccees cules 
* Wi , 20} 20c. ori 
| bai . 203-21he. 14-22e. 
I} in 25 —26c. 26 -27c. oe 


Rasis of Mow York, May, 16.02¢ 
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Worsted Yarns 





Tops and Noils 





OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING TOPS—BOSTON 
F elne. 33 -—$0. 34 blood.. = 36-$0. 37 * = MR aiiiads Oc ex cakuaenwaxn $1.03 -$1.05 
hae athe e eee Saenger ee a eses SRD | en eee... .2202-02 22. 1.00 = 1:03 
i blood. . -35- .36 Eh ced bc. nsnth ovnesudysn 1.20- 1.25 | High ‘, blood Rake ment ‘°° oe 
RNG Sr: ion caaneccnanees es 1.223- 1.274 | Aver. § blood (56e)..............--. ae 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA SE oto esate seaens eee 13an- | Set | Low § blood... ....-......ccsscccs. "95 - 97 
: Ei vnaek cutee cuss 6a 1.35 — 1.37} pm t blood (508)... .---- see eeees 3 ~- .95 
Tound; TERNS chee e cc viconecay oe $0.75 -$0.78 2-368) 58s Ri FRU EI od aw ane ceGenceesesens ‘Cs 
California, Northern................. -0- .72 ld i aad - ; i605. DE cs ks cen dessacees 88 - .90 
cask xas balee senses wee 1.60 -— 1.65 
2-40s, 64s 1.62}- 1.65 CO Ee sa ncne ct ctunesse .83 - .85 
PO eee ee | RU Gie.-..2.---..s.ececceee eee RS ED | EUR AMO Deco npenecenes Si- 83 
A Mhee s deer $0.83 -$0.85 B-Super.. $0. 65 -$0.70 | 2-60s, 708.......--- 00. eeee eee eeees 2.30 - 235 | 3689S. A. amd N.Z........6... sees -80- .82 
A-Super.... .75 - .78 C-Super.. . 60 
ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING S_ 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING cae te o sc eeaiiae TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (FEB. 8) 
P . DP Gis c ccc ccscocssusesecer ° =~ ‘ . 
@COURED BAsIg) BMG. ........-2cccrece: am 1.28 toe uee. : Ge PER ES------ tad 
Steph M5 wc kcotaneneseaedare oon $0.78 -$0. 80 2-20n, 56a im Ol)... .... ce eeeeecees 1.374- 1.423 | 4 bid. (60s)....... 28d ross-bred (46s).... lf d 
Staple 4 hc Bias cy Meisiata Bu eet e ie eee .176 - .78 III. 55 oo 50% cvaxcedne se 1.55 — 1.60 ; bid. low (588) ok: 25d ms 
Fine and fine medium................ .73 - .75 DEEN c v.c ccs osseweccrencs 1.60 - 1.65 ar 
thd BGS ows Fs <6 9 Ghee as aienawaean -68 - .70 EI ree 1.30 — 1.323 
t Blood ee awd edb awn Ween ewe ae veers .65- .67 1-158, 486 dyed.............+s0005. 1,32§- 1.35 NOILS—BOSTON 
MOHAIR—DoMESTIC PRENGH SYSTEM ts 298 kite: Ee g 
- ie @ . acd . 1 e . 
Best OBPGing.. 5. scesncscscesererscs Oe a ee eee $1.40 -$1.45 High } bid. "39 dane. 4 45 
Beat GOs 66s 6 60500055700 ga0e eek 57 - .60 +280, 688......--. Boao wha ae 1. <- a, atk. . .© ........ << .& 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) a wa. .........., %.sae oan 
Turkey fair, average...............-. $0.35 -$0.38 | } 30s Gis. . Warp. mixes... 185. 1.90 See 
Cape firsts Cee Poor oceeererersceecesete ° 35 - ° 38 24s, te. Zephyrs. . ! Br o Wool Substitutes 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING Saeh<.;....... ; 7 . essccs: Se WOOL WASTE 
(IN BOND) SS. vas cs ere canegecn ’ 2.20 -— 2.25 
Australia: ES eee 2.55 2.45 | Lae Gee When gn... 0 in cee ns. . $0. 80 -$0. 83 
Wik. aiudtends Huese ss Cesendawaisies $0.71 -$0.73 Lap, fine colored. ................---. 68- .70 
Mb. sncantdesat¥anacdseteecuivasect: Geet FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE Thread White Worsted, fine. . eee OB - 165 
MAMMA ccuccaddsax vase ~ 5 ce 4 Thread White Worsted, t blood...-... 43 - 45 
1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops............. $1.15 -$1.174 | Thread Colored Worsted, finetwo-ply... .36- 38 
Montevideo: 1240s, 50-50-60s on cops............. 1.324- 1.35 | Thread Colored Worsted, } bid.,two-ply .28- .30 
SO Gieies sacs abe kous ovceensnee kon $0. 26 ~$0. 27 1-408, 50-50-64s on cops............. 53: = 0.570 1 Cease ew WEG... oc ce cc cece cceccce Se 
Ee a eo ee 2 . 26 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops...... 1.374- 1.424 | Card, Medium White................. 2. ae 
Wh ws acoA mae bales ook CUS aan +e .24- .25 Underwear mixes 3c. additional 
Buenos Aires Solid color, 35c. additional 
Oy, SE 8k vices cekwertarnsi08 $0.21 -~$0.22 OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
i, GIRS eee ca nieve acackrnxe cis 18-219 ites Semmes thn 90.06 -40.097 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) ee gee eee eo ene oe 
China: Combing No. I............... $0. 23 -$0. 24 SMM a6 en orb sus ars ecnsetaens -08}- 09 
China Filling Fleece................ n= 2A EE NOR sires nce veeseccreseases -08 — .08} 
SUMMON BED Coes 5 oc ceicve wanes .23- .2%6 PO, Wisi o6 6s ve weenie cate dees Wh 125 
Gun... cl 'M- 122 ee atime ashe '34- 135 
Sooke GONG BAGS... ..0sccccscncecece .23- .24 SUNN eta a aihicinw Ralauebae ae -18- .19 
East India: Kandahar................ wan ie Re ION os ccc cc esv es waives .19- .20 
VANE PENA 5 65555 che 50 keacecderad Se SRE MB. ou on cee ccencodgad .06- .07 
SUG LESS ea ka aba alee s ve peapane 37 - .39 I TIEN, 55d ve wicca ala oes aere's -10- .105 
MN Cas ea Ss a kik oo sas ORE EE .35- .36 Worsted, Blacks..................-:. .09- .10 
Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) (60 day basis) NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins... $6.20 E 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 5.95 Japan Soteee, grand ae 4 y ; 15 * Ova: $5.15 * ™ 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX i in bobbins. ee 6.30 | Japan filature, sp. crack XX, treeeeeeee 5,05 Close Forthe Week Close Net 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins...... 5.95 | Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15............. 4.85 Feb.5 High Low Feb. 10 Chg. 
Japan erepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins... ...... 5.90 | Japan filature, XX, 13/15................4.. 4.80 | February 4.56 4.60 4.52 4.56 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 0n bobbins. . 4.45 | Japan fllature, best X, 13/15.........0.000.. 4.70 oh... £8 ¢6 6. 46 +0 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops................. BMF I IIIS ig BAP UD. oo 5. cde cvecceecces 4 60 April......... 4.54 4.54 4.48 4.50 04 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX............ 6.65 | Canton filature, new style, 14/16............ 3.15 See 4.57 4.57 4.47 4.50 07 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 5.95 | Canton filature, new style 20/22............. SS Sard sis 4.52 4.52 4.47 4.48 .04 
om 2 3 aaa 5.55 | Tussah filature, 8 cocoon...................-. 1.95 DN oie caress 4.48 4.48 4.42 4.44 04 
leben ET eT on heeee crea 3-43 | Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22... 2.220.220. 002 4.85 | August....... 4.48 4.48 442 4.44 04 
EpeENeP ES RAP eID SOR s Soy avon!) . Grand XX (White) 20/22................... 4.99 | September.... 4.48 4.48 4.40 4.44 -04 
: UN NG BOUT BEL ER, occ. cco cesv ew sescs 4.80 | : en ae . ' 
CPS Sipe CARI fle et Sp. crack (White) 20/22..............+----- 4 80 a ace 40. Total eh be 
me $440 RS $°30 | Crack (White) ee 4.70 | ae 
iE. cn cotati. ‘ Uae ieee ; rac NM Sd onion: aw aie cing Bix A ; 
Domestic Rayon Rayon Waste 
VISCOSE PROCESS NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS iia iia a MD $0.32 -$0 3> 
First Second | Denier First Second Denier First Second | Open unbleached waste................ .26- .28 
Denier Filament Quality Quality Qual. Qual. Qual. Qual. | Bleached thread waste (mfrs.)....... -W=- .B 
75 a. | ie $2.35 $1.65 35....$3.50 $3.25 125....$1.45 $1.25 Bleached thread waste (misc.). WU=- 1 
75 eo 2 45 175 — . 2... 2 oe -... Ls tt Colored thread waste.................. .08- 10 
100 ers: | coe 1.95 160 73... 2.35 1.65 150 i A, DAE IE eee Stet nccenenieaneene ‘eden «f2 
1.65 eee Ee CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
1.30 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS INN oi. ich oeiiic.c. calveiod i emedn $0 59 -#9 60 
1.10 Fila- Fila- ne SE re -- 52 
1.15 Denier ment Price Denier ment Price erie Mots... -. 6. ee eee eee eens ‘es 3 
1.30 | 15 25 $4.15 40 3083.15 | Unbleached garneta,. 22220) Im IB 
i 10 = 3 3 S 24 30 3.00 CE IIE ins wis vse ddveckeniewens 16- .20 
1.30 [Due to diversified offerings prices for higher deniers 
1.05 are not listed.} 
1. 25 ACETATE PROCESS 
.95 Denier Price Denier Price + 
o ee RRs wre: 0 b'€ ei had $2 75 eee $1.90 
95 Dr ernss sce 2.55 See ax 1. 60-1. 85 
.95 De a be faea 2. 25-2. 70 IG «dese dite ae ‘oe 
BR re 2. 00-2. 45 WEE i peace cou 1.50 
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More than ever, there is need for attracting 
the counter buyer in his purchases of Half 
Hose. An attractive pair of garters appeals and 
is purchased. For the same reason, FANCY 


TOPS result in added sales. 


Unless you have more orders for Men’s Half 
Hose than you can fill, it will pay you to inves- 
tigate the sales value of FANCY TOPS. They 
are knit, you know, in an almost unlimited 
number of the new quiet colors and designs 


on Fidelity Multi-Design True-Rib Machines. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CoO. 


3908-18 Frankford Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FIDELITY 


lso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE errand 
ow aoe 
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N.A.C.M. Meeting April 30-May 1 


The regular spring meeting of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers will be held at.the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Wednesday and 
Thursday, April 30 and May 1. These 
dates are in the middle of the week of 
the Textile Exposition at Mechanics 
Hall, Boston. 


Ala.-Miss.-La. Division of S. T. A. 
to Meet on Feb. 28 


The Alabama-Mississippi-Louisiana 
Division, Southern Textile Association, 
will hold a regular meeting in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., on Feb. 28, 1930. The 
exact location of the meeting will be 
announced later. 


Strike at Delgada Mills Settled 


Witmincton, N. C.—An agree- 
ment was reached between the manage- 
ment of Delgado Mills, which were 
closed down for ten days on account 
of a recent strike, and approximately 
200 workers Feb. 10, after a series of 
conferences between representatives of 
both sides in the controversy. The 
strike was a result of the introduction 
of extended labor system in the plant, 
and employes asked for an establish- 
ment of the original wage basis, but 
terms of the settlement were not made 
public. No disorders occurred during 
the time that the mill was closed. 


Plans for Coming A. C. M. A. 


Convention 


The thirty-fourth annual convention 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, which has been announced 
for May 12-14, at the Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst, N. C., will have two con- 
vention sessions on the second day 
when several prominent speakers will 
discuss pertinent problems of the in- 
dustry, according to W. M. McLaurine, 
secretary of the association. 

The board of government will have 
its regular dinner and preconvention 
executive meeting, May 12, at 7 P. M. 
The regular association banquet will 
be held at 7 P. M., of the second day, 
while there will be a two-hour executive 
session, May 14, beginning at 10 A. M. 

The secretary has urged members to 
make their hotel reservations at once, 
indicating the kind of accommodations 
desired. 


Many Attend Dinner of Boston 
Wool Trade 


More than 500 attended the 18th 
annual dinner of the Boston Wool 
[rade Association at the ballroom of 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel at Boston, 
Mass., on the night of Feb. 7. Presi- 
lent William G. Fallon was the 
speaker. Guests at his table included: 
W. W. Lufkin, Collector of the Port 
f Boston, Franklin W. Hobbs, Her- 
bert K. Webb, J. B. McPherson, A. D. 






Whiteside, William A. Dupee, William 
S. Febiger and F. Nathaniel Perkins. 
Members of the association who took 
part in the entertainment were: Gun- 
nar Bjorkman, Durham Jones, Vaughn 
Jealous, John P. Clancy, C. Thomas 


Parker, H. R. Bankart, Harry J. 
Blake, Frank H. Montgomery, Howard 
Candland, M. C. Rowbotham, Daniel A. 
MacDonald, Herbert K. Webb, Wil- 
liam Allison, James Montgomery, 
Ernest Belcher, Walter Gillis, Perry 
Glover, Russell Estey, Walter Kidder, 
A. Camerson Steele, Perry Collins, 
Percy Atwood, Laurence Doty and 
Robert Nichols. 


Committee D-13 Meets At 
Charlotte, March 13 and 14 


Committee D-13 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials will hold 
its spring meeting at Charlotte, N. C., 
on Thursday and Friday, March 13 
and 14. Plans are now being developed 
for a very interesting meeting. Sched- 
ule of sessions of the various sections 
of the committee will be announced 
shortly. 

Committee D-13 has ten proposed 
and tentative standards which must be 
advanced to tentative and existing 
standards respectively, and it is hoped 
that there will be a large representa- 
tion present to dispose of these matters. 

Tentative plans call for departure 


from New York on the “Piedmont 
Ltd.,” leaving Pennsylvania Station 


Wednesday, March 12, at 6:35 P. M. 
and arriving at Charlotte, 10:03 A. M., 
Thursday morning. If enough mem- 
bers sign up for the trip on the 
“Piedmont,” a special car will be at- 
tached to the train. Section meetings 
will probably be held Thursday after- 
noon, the banquet Thursday evening, 
symposium on abrasion Friday morn- 
ing, to be followed immediately by the 
general meeting. 

Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Charlotte. 


Arno S. Pearse Resigns as 
Secretary of International 
Federation 


The English cotton industry recently 
learned with surprise and regret that 
Arno S. Pearse is resigning his position 
as general secretary of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
and Manufacturers’ Associations. Mr. 
Pearse has accepted an important posi- 
tion as advisor to a firm of raw cotton 
merchants in Egypt, and he will com- 
mence his duties in that country after 
his return to Manchester from his pres- 
ent tour in India. 

It is probable that the question of Mr. 
Pearse’s successor will be considered at 
the next meeting of the International 
Spinners’ Federation which will be held 
in Stresa next May. When he became 
secretary nearly 25 years ago he suc- 
ceeded John Smethurst, who some ten 
years ago retired from the chairman- 
ship of the English Master Spinners’ 
Federation. 
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French Outlook on Summer 
Styles 


(Continued from page 28) 


kind of Japanese tussore, promises to 
be used a great deal during the summer 
for tailored blouses, shirt-waist dresses 
and light tailor-mades; it will be used 
both printed on the natural color and 
also dyed. Tussah, a tussore of coarser 
kind with threads in relief, is another 
favorite. It is often printed with 
Fougita-like designs. 

Materials imitating silk jerseys are 
fashionable. Chatillon Mouly Roussel 
is particularly successful with this line, 
with his Micromaille in great demand, 
especially with Patou and other leading 
couturiers. He also makes Jypecrepe 
especially for Patou. 


Among lamés, mention should be 
made of mousselines, printed and fig- 
ured voiles, taffetas, failles, satins, 
figured and printed moires, metal 
georgettes, metal gauzes, lacquered 
gauzes and mousselines, and waxed 
marocains. By way of novelties, there 
are borders and pekins on metal grounds 
with reprints. 

Plain silks are less popular, but are 
found at smart gatherings and formal 
occasions worn by those of discrimi- 
nating tastes. Satin crepe, lacquered 
satin, crepe-de-chine, crepe romaine, 
georgette crepe and materials imitating 
it, louisine, feliette, etc., remain in 
favor, and charmeuse and marocain, 
which have been out, are staging a 
comeback. 

Silk futaine and Flemish crepe are 
charmingly reminiscent of past years, 
and there is a marked tendency in the 
whole of fashion, to imitate but mod- 
ernise the elegancies of former days. 

Among the new plain mousselines, 
the quadrilmaille, which forms a small, 
silky, and particularly delicate squared 
ground, is especially noteworthy. Other 
pleasing novelties include Sourire taf- 
feta and Claridge satin. 

Wool jerseys continue their suprem- 
acy among the woolen materials. The 
new jerseys imitate all the knitting and 
crochet stitches and embroidery work, 


producing stripe, herringbone, plait, 
and stagger effects. Among Rodier’s 
jerseys are the Aelic and_ Resolic, 


crepes and openwork materials imitat- 
ing knits in varying colors and designs. 
Picardy embroidered jerseys and 
Rachel-de-Orle loom-jerseys are also 
great favorites. 

Tweeds are appearing in new colors 
and designs, and imitation tweeds, ma- 
terials with new gauges, are being of- 
fered, but are feeling the competition 
with floss and cashmeres. Charmelaine, 
poplin, and light cloths have also re- 
turned. All kinds of honan and shan- 
tung woolens are worked up with open- 
work and drawn threads for shirt-waist 
dresses, but find competition among the 
twills. Plain and figured alpacas are 
successful for tailor-mades and coat 
dresses. Plain materials are often 


figured with artificial white silk spots 
and dots. 
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THE CRAWFORD LINE 
3 Types— 
ae 
ee a 


The ‘‘Eistop’’ Stop Motion 


for Hosiery Knitters 





The Crawford Mfe. Co. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 





New! 
THe “ELS TOP” 


Stop Motion for 
Hosiery Knitters 


Electrically operated—formerly 
mechanically operated 


Every knitter operating with light hosiery yarns 
will welcome the latest Crawford development. 
Knitters are already familiar with the Crawford 
Stop Motion for Hosiery Knitters. This new 
motion carries still further the well known ad- 
vantages of this model. 


Electrically operated, it is more positive in action. 
The new design feeler fingers successfully chal- 
lenge the sheerest yarns. Tests have definitely 
shown that it may be used with perfect confidence 
on the lightest hosiery yarns—even 2-thread tram 
and 60 denier rayon for plaiting. 


A vital feature is the compensator. This allows 
for ordinary twitches to be taken up without stop- 
ping the machine. The “Elstop” requires a posi- 
tive reason—a break or catch for instance, to 
operate ... then it snaps into action with the speed 
of chained lightning. 


If you knit fine silk or rayon hosiery yarns, you 
owe it to yourself to investigate the “Elstop”— 
Crawford’s newest achievement in promoting 
greater production with less waste. Further de- 
tails will be sent gladly. Write now. 
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To Correct a Misquotation 


In TextrLe Wortp’s Annual Review 
and Forecast issue of Feb. 1, Miss 
Susan Bates, stylist of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, was erroneously 
quoted. In an article dealing with 
style highlights of cotton goods on 
page 111, it was incorrectly stated that 
chiffons and eponges made from cotton, 
had found a place in evening wear. 
Those who know Miss Bates are prob- 
ably already aware that the error was 
ours. 


Exchange’s Silk Tests Increase 


Rapidly growing utilization of the In- 
spection Bureau of the National Raw 
Silk Exchange for seriplane tests of 
raw silk has been reported by the Ex- 
change. During January, 3,010 bales of 
raw silk were submitted to the Bureau 
for the seriplane tests, of which 2,610 
bales were 13/15 and 400 bales 20/22. 
During the month 2,440 bales were cer- 
tificated, of which 2,190 were 13/15 and 
250 bales 20/22. 


Longeope & Landman 
Commission Brokers 

A partnership between Thomas M. 
Longcope, who has been associated with 


Jas. Doak, Jr., Co., worsted yarn spin- 
ners, being secretary of this firm, and 


G. F. Landman, head of the G. F. Land- 
man Corp., worsted yarns, has been 
formed. They are operating as Long- 
cope & Landman, having offices in the 
Bank of North Philadelphia Bldg., 
Broad St., at Erie Ave., Philadelphia. 


Rayon-Synthetic Yarn 
Association Opens New York 


Office 


The recently formed Rayon and Syn- 
thetic Yarn Association, which includes 
in its membership all the principal man- 
ufacturers of rayon and synthetic yarn 
in this country, moved this week into 
its own offices at 2 Park Ave., New 
York City. Myron C. Pratt is execu- 
tive secretary of the association. 


Hahn & Simmons Co., 
Moves Offices 


Hahn & Simmons Co., yarn dealers, 
located at 246 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, have moved to new and larger 
quarters now being located at 105 S. 
Third St. 


New Waste Concern 
in Philadelphia 

John J. Costello has taken an office at 
222 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, dealing 


in cotton waste, wiping cloth, cheese 
cloth, etc. 


TEXTILE WORLD Cotton and 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 
Col- Aver. Group 
Cot- Gray ored for Aver- 
Date ton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 
July31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 = 8§=©100 
1922 
January.... 146 168 174 206 191 182 
eer 144 156 168 209 189 178 
July... . 178 182 190 200 195 189 
October.... 177 192 206 201 203 197 
1923 
January.... 225 225 220 230 225 £225 
April....... 20) 239 224 #242 233 234 
WO cccsos ee Oe Cl CR oC 
October.... 237 222 212 233 219 219 
1924 
January.... 278 241 228 243 236 239 
April....... 220 211 192 194 193 198 
rn 270 «69198 186 6191 189 196 
lctober.... 195 196 187 189 188 199 
1925 
January.... 192 197 195 173 184 187 
April.....-. 196 194 193 180 187 188 
Jn 5s 183 185 176 181 182 
kotober.... 174 18y 193 178 186 186 
1926 
anuary.... 167 175 177 162 170 171 
ADTil......3 O99 163 —s-'161 155 158 159 
IU ec ccses ae 149 151 141 146 147 
otober.... 106 141 147. 144 146 143 
1927 
anuary.... 107 134 140 140 140 138 
\pril....... 118 136 143 142 143 140 
aly....... 143 149 156 145 151 150 
otober.... 168 176 184 169 176 + 176 
1928 
vnuary.... 151 163 166 166 166 ~~ 165 
pril....... 164 160 160 165 1628 162 
Bites cocard 174 167 165 168 1664 167 
otober.... 157 161 162 164 163 162 
1929 
anuary.... 162 166 158 169 163% 164 
pril....... 163 164 157 #173 165 ~ = 165 
Ps eae ore 149 160 149 166 158 158 
tober... 147 1604 155 161 158 158 
1930 
January... 138 149 141 157 149 149 


ty Ot indices for January reveal 
clearly the utterly depressed con- 
dition of the industry at its raw mate- 
rial end. The January figure of 148 
was the lowest of any January since 
1922. Tops and yarns were also at the 
low points for the last seven years. The 
cloth index figure at 211, has fluctuated 
about 5 points only during the last three 
years. 

The seriousness of the decline in the 
wool industry is emphasized by de- 
crease for the last 12 months of 56 
points in the wool figure, 48 points in 
tops, 26 points in yarns and 4 points in 
cloth. The decline in January over De- 
cember was 8 points in wool, 3 in tops, 
5 in yarns, with cloth unchanged. 

Indices covering the cotton industry 
all show a decline for the last twelve 
months, but nothing so extreme as oc- 
curred in the wool industry. Here again 
raw material has suffered the most, 
losing 24 points for the last 12 months. 
yarns 17 points, gray goods 17 points, 
colored goods 12 points, with the total 
group index off for the period approxi- 
mately 15 points. 

The high point in raw cotton last 
year was in March, the index at 170. 
Comparing January this year with De- 
cember raw cotton was unchanged, 
yarns lost 5 points, gray goods, 1 point 
and colored goods 2 points. 

Inquiries regarding interpretation and 
use of the index numbers may be ad- 
dressed to TExtTILE Wor tp, Statistical 
Dept., Statler Bldg., Boston. 





. 
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Rayon Stocks in Bonded 
Warehouse 


The Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, announces the fol- 
lowing figures on stocks of rayon held 
in bonded warehouses on Dec. 31, 1929: 


Description Pounds Value 
ee ee er 120,118 $27,180 
Staple Fibre, Waste not ad- 

vanced further than Sliver 

or Roving, and Yarns made 

"ep 285,386 147,155 


Yarns, Threads and Filaments 3,082,062 2,006,402 


Comparative Figures for Nov. 30, 1929 


ee 99,204 $24,837 
Staple Fiber, Waste not ad- 

vanced further than Sliver 

or Roving, and Yarns made 

ee 285,788 147,363 
Yarns, Threads and Filaments 2,536,225 1,626,312 
Herman A. Metz Textile 


Prizes Awarded 


With the intent of fostering profi- 
ciency in their chosen field, Herman 
A. Metz, New York, offers a series of 
awards to the graduating classes of 
Textile High School. At the recent 
commencement exercises the names of 
the winners were announced as fol- 
lows: Batik and dyeing; first prize, 
Hyman Bader, second prize, Mary 
Bekoff; Chemistry and dyeing; first 
prize, Isadore Michaelson, second prize, 
Samuel Sturim. 


Wool Indexes 


WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Group 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver. 
July 31, 1914 100 100 100 100 100 
1922 
January..... 128 163 179 182 173 
AK. SS 185 185 184 182 
Se 202 196 188 193 
October..... 199 209 208 191 199 
1923 
January..... 212 225 227 203 213 
BOoe<ccs ae 230 234 225 228 
bssawece 222 223 233 228 228 
October..... 205 213 222 224 220 
1924 
January..... 217 227 221 223 223 
Bee... .s... 266 230 223 219 221 
Oeics 191 209 212 219 213 
October..... 227 237 224 226 228 
1925 
January..... 215 213 211 229 221 
RMS ess: Ee 234 230 241 235 
Ps asc nes 216 217 216 239 227 
October... .. 216 212 212 227 220 
1926 
January..... 215 213 211 229 221 
Dc cax as ee 193 198 224 208 
PO ig vin cece TES 184 189 215 199 
October..... 178 186 193 209 198 
1927 
January..... 178 187 190 209 198 
hue... SE 182 184 211 196 
Score aces 180 183 183 211 196 
October..... 185 185 189 211 199 
1928 
January..... 194 193 186 212 201 
Ane........ IF 206 198 215 208 
Pe oixccse 204 206 203 214 209 
October... .. 197 197 203 212 206 
1929 
January..... 199 198 201 2113 206 
Mecca: ae 189 198 211 202 
pr 169 170 188 211 194 
October..... 164} 169 188 211 194 
1930 
January..... 148 161 177 211 188 
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“Trade-Up,” Schniewind 
Urgers Silk Travelers 


The importance of “trading-up” in 
the merchandising of broadsilks was 
emphasized by Henry Schniewind, Jr., 
president of the Silk Association of 
America, Inc., in an address before 700 
silk salesmen at the annual dinner- 
dance of the Silk Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Astor, New York, Tuesday 
night. Mr. Schniewind said the reports 
about the “consumer being ruined as 
result of the stock market slump last 
fall’ were grossly exaggerated. He 
pictured the market as in a good con- 
dition, with a fairly steady demand 
manifest. 

“*Trading-up’ is perhaps what the 
silk trade needs most today,” he con- 
tinued, ““‘We have met the demand for 
popular-priced silks. We have shown 
our customers that silk is adaptable to 
almost any demand placed upon it. 
Now we must bring about a renewed 
appreciation of silk for what it is. 

“Silk is the queen of fibers. Some- 
- times, we seem to assume that rank is 
questioned, but when we know that the 
public still wants silk and silk above 
all; when we know that silk more than 
anything else meets the demand of 
clothing today; we are justified in 
stiffening our backbones. We are jus- 
tified in straightening up and looking 
the world in the eye with confidence in 
our ability to stand our own ground. 

“The spring season is just beginning. 
We are all learning the increasing 
value of working together. That feel- 
ing should be especially strong during 
this coming season between the sales 
and producing elements in our industry. 
With renewed faith in the supremacy 
of silk, and the need of the world for 
silk, we may face the coming demand 
with optimism.” 

The dinner was primarily a social 
function and as such scored a _ pro- 
nounced success. An excellent pro- 
gram of music and entertainment, and 
handsome souvenirs and prizes to 
women guests were among the features. 

Numerous prominent textile and 
industrial leaders attended, including: 
Ralph J. Corbett, Executive Director, 
Spun Silk Research Committee; Hon. 
Thomas J. Fitzgerald, President, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Paterson, N. J.; 
David N. Mosessohn, Executive Chair- 
man, Associated Dress Industries of 
\merica; Ramsay Peugnet, Secretary, 
The Silk Association of America; H. 
Shiga, Representative, Raw Silk Asso- 
ciation of Japan; Joseph Silver, Presi- 
dent, Piece Goods Buyers’ Association ; 
and Channing E. Sweitzer, Managing 
Director, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 


Navy Dept. Opens 
Emergency Bids 


Bids for 500 yd. dark blue cloth 28-30 
oz. type C, 54 in. wide were opened 
Feb. 13, at New York City. The War- 
renton Woolen Co. was the only bidder, 
submitting a proposa' of $6.50 per yd. 
for the entire amount. 
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Business News 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


now Meehanite Metal Licensees 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. have 
been granted a license for the making of 
Meehanite castings, by the Meehanite 
Metal Corp., of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The Butterworth Foundry, where Mee- 
hanite metal castings will be made, is 
located at Bethayres, Pa., about 14 miles 
from Philadelphia, on the Reading Rail- 
road. The main executive plant of the 
Butterworth organization is in Philadelphia. 

It is planned by Butterworth to make 
Meehanite metal casting for the trade from 
an ounce to ten thousand pounds. Some 
features of Meehanite Metal, according to 
the new licensees are: Its ability to with- 
stand wear, erosion, and _ corrosion; 
Meehanite takes an extremely high polish, 
and can be hardened to 600 Brinell; it can 
be made with a tensile strength up to 70,000 
pounds per square inch; despite all of these 
features it machines as readily as ordinary 
gray iron castings, although it is said to be 
many times as tough as cast iron and much 
harder. 

The new licensees started production im- 
mediately upon receipt of notification of 
their selection by the Meehanite Metal 
Corp. 


Recent Changes in Butterworth 
Organization 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., manu- 
facturers of textile finishing machinery, 
have placed all sales activities under the 
direction of J. Ebert Butterworth, vice- 
president of the company, who, for the kast 
several years, has been in charge of the 
firm’s southern office. Mr. Butterworth 
will be located permanently in Philadelphia. 

J. Hill Zahn, who, with Mr. Butterworth, 
has been responsible for the Butterworth 
representation in the South, has been made 
manager of the southern office, which is 
located at Charlotte, N. C. 

Another change announced as effective 
Feb. 1 is that the executive and sales 
offices of the Klauder Weldon Division of 
the Butterworth organization, formerly lo- 
cated at Bethayres, Pa., is consolidated 
with the Philadelphia sales department. 
The Bethayres plant is now known as 
Plant No. 2, H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Co., instead of the Klauder Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Division. 


Dr. Perl Enters Consulting Work 


Dr. Alfred G. Perl, who for ten years 
has been managing director of Oscar 
Kohorn & Co., has severed his connections 
with that company and is now acting as 
consulting engineer on rayon, with head- 
quarters at XVIII, Hawelgasse 8, Vienna, 
Austria. Dr. Perl's experience in the 
rayon industry has included planning of 
mills, designing of machinery, superintend- 
ing production, ete. 


Expansion Program of the 
Austin Co. 


In connection with the general expansion 
program of the Austin Co., international 
firm of designers and builders, George A. 
Bryant, Jr., executive vice-president and 
general sales manager, announces the ap- 
pointment of Ralph Leavenworth as assist- 
ant gene-al sales manager. Mr. Jeaven- 
worth w.ll have contact with sale: activ- 
ities at the headquarters office at Cleveland 
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and the various branch offices throughout 
the country. 

Another phase of the expansion program 
of the Austin Co. was seen in the recent 
announcement that it is inaugurating noise- 
less construction of industrial and com- 
mercial building with the electric welding 
of structural steel as a regular part of its 
service. The company will make welding 
or riveting optional with the owner. 


Paul Lieberknecht Visiting New 
Installations of His Knitting 
Machines 


Paul Lieberknecht, technical director of 
the Machine Factory Einsiedel, at Ein- 
siedel, Germany, manufacturers of the high 
speed full-fashioned hosiery machine, has 
arrived in the United States on the steamer 
Bremen. 

Mr. Lieberknecht came over for the pur- 
pose of taking orders for new equipment, 
also to visit all factories where Einsiedel 
machines have been installed during the 
last year. The production at the Einsiedel 
factory has been increased threefold within 
the year. 

Mr. Paul Lieberknecht was the con- 
structor of the high speed Lieberknecht 
machine manufactured in Hohenstein; his 
father sold the MHohenstein jfactory to 
Schubert & Salzer several years ago. In 
the meantime Mr. Lieberknecht has made 
constant improvements on the machines all 
of which are embodied in the new “Ein- 
siedel-Reiner” machines. 

Mr. Lieberknecht is soon returning to 
Germany via France and Spain where the 
Einsiedel company has received large or- 
ders during the last few months to deliver 
48 and 51 gauge machines. 


M. F. Corin now General Sales 
Manager of Permutit Co. 


M. F. Corin, who for 14 years has been 
Philadelphia district sales manager for the 
Permutit Co., manufacturers of water 
treating equipment, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager. 

He will have supervision over 19 branch 
sales offices throughout the United States, 
and sales agencies in foreign countries. He 
will assume his new duties at the Permutit 
Co.’s main office in New York during 
February. 


Caleo Chemical Co. Merges with 
Two other Dye Concerns 


The Passaic (N. J.) Color Corp. and 
the Garfield (N. J.) Aniline Works an- 
nounce the merging of their plants and 
good-will with those of the Calco Chemical 
Co., Inc., Bound Brook, N. J. The pro- 
duction of their range of direct, acid, 
chrome and vat colors will be continued 
under the same direction as in the past. 
The greater facilities of Calco will permit 
increase of products more rapidly and bet- 
tered service to customers. 


New York to be Textile 
Headquarters of Moon Co. 


With a view to making available a com- 
plete advertising agency service at their 
New York office, directors of The Byron 
G. Moon Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y., have 
voted to enlarge their facilities in New 
York, effective immediately. Likewise, de- 
cision has been reached to make _ the 
agency’s New York office the executive 
headquarters of Moon company as applied 
to reiationships in the textile field. This 
change was announced Tuesday by Byron 
G. Moon, president. 
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Obituary 


James A. Brock 


James A. Brock, retired textile manu- 
facturer, banker, and capitalist, died re- 
cently at his home in Anderson, S. C., 
following a short illness. Mr. Brock 
was born near Honea Path, S. C., in 
1847, and at the close of the Civil War, 
after having served in the Confederate 
army, settled in Anderson. During the 
period of his greatest activity, he was 
president of the Anderson Cotton Mills; 
director and president of the Brogon 
Mills, which he helped to organize; di- 
rector of the Toxaway Mills; president 
of the Bank of Anderson; a director of 
the Charleston and Western Carolina 
Railroad, the Baltimore Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., the Anderson Real Estate 
& Investment Co., the Acme Drug Co., 
the Anderson Water, Light and Power 
Co. and the Standard Warehouse Co.; 
president of the Anderson Traction Co. 
upon its organization, and president of 
the Anderson Oil and Fertilizer Co. He 
is survived by one daughter, Mrs. 
Donald Brown, of Anderson. 


Harry S. Thompson 


Harry S. Thompson, who was identi- 
fied with the Boston cotton trade dur- 
ing the greater part of his business life, 
died at his home in Melrose, Mass., 
Feb. 7, following a long sickness. He 
was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 10, 
1865. Up to the time of his retirement 
from business three years ago he was 
associated for 38 years with the Boston 
cotton house of Stephen M. Weld & 
Co., and was a member of the firm for 
many years prior to his retirement. He 
is survived by his widow, a daughter, 
Mrs. Virginia Taylor, and a son, Ken- 
neth S., who is associated with Stephen 
M. Weld & Co. 


Thomas Johnson 


Thomas Johnson, agent of the Cyril 
Johnson Woolen Mill of Stafford Springs, 
Conn., for seven years prior to his re- 
tirement in 1915, died at the age of 77 in 
Monson, Mass., at the home of his son, 
E. L. Johnson, recently, following an 
illness of heart disease. He had also for- 
merly been superintendent of the Cushman 
Woolen Mill at Monson, for more than 
10 years. His wife, two sons, three grand- 
children and one great grandson survive. 


William G. Stolz 


William G. Stolz, president of the 
Reading (Pa.) Hosiery Finishing Co., 
died Feb. 5 at the age of 58, after a 
long illness. Before going to Reading 

had lived in Brooklyn, N. Y. He leaves 
: widow and three sons who were asso- 
ciated with him in business. 


I. B. Morris 


B. Morris, superintendent for the 
23 years of the Langdale (Ala.) 
Mill, of West Point Mfg. Co’s. group 
0: textile mills, died suddenly in his 
p, _ 3, of apoplexy. He was 75 
rs old. 


eonard D. Wheeler 


=o 


eonard D. Wheeler, for many years 
surer of the Ottaquechee Woolen 


: North Hartford, Vt., and for over 


ears owner of a dry goods and gen- 
store at White River Junction, Vt., 





died on Feb. 4, aged 70 years. Although re- 
tired from active business, Mr. Wheeler 


was president of the First National 
Bank of White River Junction and 
director of the Interstate Trust Co. His 
widow and three daughters survive. 


Thomas A. Ferris 


Thomas A. Ferris, president and one 
of the organizers of the Waxahachie 
(Tex.) Cotton Mills and the Brazos 
Valley Cotton Mills at West, Texas, 
died recently, aged 68, at his home in 
Dallas, following a brief illness. In ad- 
dition to his textile connections, Mr. 
Ferris had banking interests at Dallas, 
Waxahachie, Ennis and other Texas 
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Textile Patents 


Corp forming apparatus. 1,742,172.  L. 
Atwood, Farmington, Me. Assigned to 
National High Pressure Hose Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Cotrron cleaner beater shaft. 1,742,129. 
J. B. Brennan, Atlanta, Ga. 
Corton packer. 1,743,940. G. T. Gale, 


Fort Worth, Tex. 

Driers, Panel for. 1,741,366. A. O. Hurx- 
thal, Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to Proc- 
tor & Schwarz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Evasticizep fabric. 1,741,530. J. Mayer, 
Belle Harbor, N. Y. Assigned to Com- 
folastic Corp., New York City. 

FEELER mechanism for looms. 1,742,134. 
W. H. Conkle, Phoenix City, Ala. 

FriBer cleaning machine. 1,741,765. F. P. 
Gardner, New York City. Assigned to 
Fabricord, Inc., New York City. 

Frprous materials, Apparatus for dyeing or 
otherwise processing. 1,743,254. W. A. 
Traver, Providence, R. I. Assigned to 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 

KNITTED webs, mechanism for transferring. 
1,743,948. L. N. D. Williams, Ogontz, 
Pa. Assigned to Scott & Williams, Inc., 
New York City. 

KNittTInGc frames, Process of producing 
stockings on. 1,743,347. C. Hilscher, 
Chemnitz, Germany. 

KNITTING machine. 1,742,036. A. Kipenis, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Assigned to Republic 
Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Croru folding and measuring machine. 
1,743,491. B. J. Shaw and J. M. Semple, 
Rochester, N. Y. Assigned to Rosenberg 
Bros. & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

KNITTING machine. 1,742,048. A. C. Nebel, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

KNITTING machine. 1,743,699. L. N. D. 
Williams. Assigned to Scott & Williams, 
Inc., New York City. 

Looms, Let off for. 1,741,300. E. R. 
Holmes, Worcester, Mass. Assigned to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Warp stop motion for. 1,741,210. 
R. G. Turner, Worcester, Mass. Assigned 
to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Loom picker. 1,741,353. H.G. West, East 
Brookfield, Mass. Assigned to David 
Pilsworth, Worcester, Mass. 

Loom thread cutters, Thread control for. 
1,741,324. KF. Marsden, Worcester, Mass. 
Assigned to Crompton Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

).oom for weaving pile fabrics. 
R. Button, Halifax, Eng. 


1,741,916. 
Assigned to 


John Crossley & Sons, Ltd., Halifax, 
England. 
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American Glanzstoff’s 
New Prices 


American Glanzstoff Corp. has an- 
nounced price changes on several yarns 
The high luster 150 denier, 32 filament, 
unbleached on cones, is reduced from 
$1.224 to $1.19; the low-luster 150/32 
is reduced from $1.274 to $1.24 and the 
imported soft luster 150/40 bleached is 
reduced from $1.324 to $1.29. 

The new prices follow: 


Unbleached 
ones 
Bleached Skeins Ist Qual. 
Denier Filaments Ist 2nd 2 and 3 Ibs. 
U. S. A. HIGH LUSTER 
100 40 $2.00 $1.65 on 
150 32 1.55 1.10 $1.19 
U. S. A. SOFT LUSTER 
150 32 Seca Niegws 1.24 
IMPORTED HIGH LUSTER 
60 12 $2.40 $2.20 
75 15 2.30 1.65 
90 18 2.10 1.60 
100 20 1.95 1.60 
120 24 1.45 1.25 
150 25 1.15 1.10 
200 35 1.10 1.05 
250 36 1.10 1.05 
300 50 1.00 95 
IMPORTED MULTI-FILAMENT HIGH 
LUSTER 
50 24 $3.90 $2.50 
90 36 2.20 1.65 
100 40 2.00 1.65 
120 48 3 1.35 
150 60 1.35 1.30 
IMPORTED SOFT LUSTER 
Bleached 
100 40 $2.05 ae 
120 48 1.60 tie ies 
150 40 Lo ea 1.29 
150 60 1.40 aa 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign wools 
at Boston, also imports at Philadelphia 
and New York for the week ended Feb. 
8, based upon data compiled by the 
Market News Service of Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended ——Totals to Date—~ 
Feb. 8 1 


929 1928 
Domestic........ 3,619,000 11,275,000 —_ 7,600,000 
Foreign... . 1,259,000 10,676,000 22,081,000 
Total......... 4,412,000 17,073,000 23,046,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston.......... 1,259,000 10,670,000 22,081,000 
Philadelphia... .. 1,357,000 12,419,000 11,361,000 
New York... 996,000 7,198,000 11,794,000 
Total. . 3,612,000 32,293,000 45,236,000 
Burlaps Quiet but 
Slightly Firmer 
Pre-holiday future prices on the 


burlap exchange were irregular in sym- 
pathy with exchange cables from Cal- 
cutta. Tuesday’s transactons amounted 
to 7 lots of contract A, with four months 
active. The market closed steady. 

On the outside, trading was scant 
with prices nominally unchanged. Hold- 
ers of goods showed a tendency toward 
firmness and the volume of offerings at 
low prices at mid-week was somewhat 
lessened. 

The 8 oz. 40s for spot and two weeks 
arrival were 5.35c.; February shipment, 
5.30c. Spots, two weeks arrivals and 
February shipments of the 104 oz. 40s 
were all quoted at 6.45c. 
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